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One of the questions that has been quite extensively treated in 
the DOWNSIDE REVIEW is that of the destiny of unbaptized infants. 
Many readers will have been surprised to encounter in our pages 
the unequivocal statement of belief that they can be saved, and 
speculations as to the manner in which this can be effected. Surely 
the catechism in which we learnt our faith excluded altogether 
this possibility. The question must therefore have arisen in many 
minds: what is the status of such speculation? Interesting and 
encouraging though it is, is there really an opening for it in 
Catholic tradition? Fr Gumpel, a Dutch Jesuit, who is at work 
on a thesis for the subject at the Gregorianum, has made a 
thorough survey of theological opinion in Europe and America, 
past and present, which makes it clear that these views are not 
the expression merely of a negligible minority of wishful thinkers. 
We shall devote most of our autumn number to the results of this 
survey. Fr Gumpel presents his findings with the care and critical 
judgment of a theologian. He brings to bear on some patristic 
evidence, generally taken as unfavourable, an exact methodology 
informed by an awareness of the historical occasions of these texts. 
This collection of references with commentary is inevitably 
somewhat lengthy and possibly less exciting than the speculations 
which we have published in the past. But it seems essential, in 
order to establish the validity of such speculations. 
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of Churches (August 1954), all sorts of reports, comments, 

outlines, have been distributed in the Protestant world on the: 
main topic of the assembly: the nature of Christian hope. The: 
second official Report of the Advisory Commission on the theme: 
of the assembly posits the following statement as the basis for aa 
theology of hope: ‘The first thing to be said is that in Christ thes 
New Age has already come. The next thing to be said is that thes 
new life in Christ awaits fulfilment at the end of history’ (p. 10). 
The Christian is seen as in tension between the historical events: 
of the life of Christ, when the New Age was introduced, and thes 
eschatological events at the end of history, when the New Age willl 
reach full fruition. As a result, the efforts of the theologians of thes 
World Council of Churches seem to bear on a study of the 
co-existence, in the Christian ethos, of a belief in Christ who hass 
come and of an expectation of Christ who is to come again. Theyy 
also attempt to throw some light on the situation of a Christian ins 
the turmoil of the present age, when the sense of history and the: 
messianic expectation are distorted away from their religious: 
ground and handed over to secular, even atheistic, philosophies. 

A germane theme, however, seems to have been left somehow 
in the background: the nature of the period when hope is practised,, 
between the first coming of the Lord and his return. Yet this eras 
is for Christians of paramount importance, since it is intimatelyy 
connected with the nature of the Church and the Christians 
understanding of history. The intermediary time that mankind has: 
been living through ever since the full Revelation and that will 
last until the end of the present eon, is the time of the Church. To 
know the nature of Christian hope we have to look beyond the 
situation of each of the faithful and see the totality of the Christian: 


T connexion with the Evanston meeting of the World Council 
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community throughout the ages: the hope of the Church is part of 
her life. It is inscribed in her structure. 

Several works by Protestant theologians have approached this 
subject better than have the documents so far issued concerning 
the theme of Evanston. Their scope is more technical and scholarly 
than the literature of the Assembly and they have been written 
independently. A study of some of their assumptions brings to 
light some present trends in Protestant theology. It may also enable 
us to appreciate the meetings of the World Council of Churches 
from a better theological perspective, to measure its distance from 
Catholic theology and to discern meeting-points where a dialogue 
may become possible between theologians of the Catholic Church 
and theologians from the Reformed communions. 

The main works that call for a hearing are those of the French 
Protestant theologian Oscar Cullmann where he explains his 
conception of tradition. His Christ and Time! paved the way for 
further studies by showing the uniqueness of the kairos of the 
Incarnation, of that stretch of duration wherein the coming of the 
Word into flesh took place. To those few decades that go from the 
birth of Jesus to the death of his last eyewitness all subsequent 
centuries have to look for guidance. That period may reach seventy 
years (Cullman’s approximation) or perhaps a century (if we admit 
that the apostle St John died shortly after A.D. 100). But whatever 
its length, it is the centre of history, prepared for by the Old 
Testament, followed by, and outliving itself in, the meditation of 
Scripture by the Christian community gathered around the table 
of the Lord ‘until he come’ to fulfil what the Incarnation began. 
This will be the end of present history and the start of a new eon. 
Hope enables us to be certain about the coming of that eon for 
those who will have remained faithful to the end. 

Cullmann’s more recent book on St Peter? applies these principles 
to the theological implications of the primacy of Peter. As against 
a good many Protestant scholars, especially of the older type, 
Cullmann admits that Peter was martyred in Rome and that he 
held a prominent place in the apostolic college. On the historical 
aspect of the question, he thinks that Peter directed the Church 


1 Christ et le Temps, 1947. : a 
2 St Pierre, disciple-ap6tre-martyr, 1952. Our quotations are from the French edition. 


The italics are Cullmann’s. 
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only at her very beginning, from Jerusalem. When he left Jerusalem: 
to start on missionary travels, Peter left the care of the universal 
Church to James, who thus became the first bishop of that city.. 
This James, the ‘brother’ of the Lord, was not the Apostle James.. 
On historical and exegetical evidence, Cullmann holds that no) 
Apostle ever became what was called a bishop. On theological! 
grounds, he sees a basic fallacy in the idea that Apostles may have: 
had successors in their Apostleship. For an Apostle is an eye-- 
witness. Whoever is not an eyewitness of the Lord cannot be his; 
Apostle. The nature of Apostleship is therefore such that it cannot! 
be transmitted: no Apostle can have a successor. The fact that the: 
bishops of Rome have later considered themselves to be the successors 
of St Peter in the primacy which he held among the Apostles rests; 
upon a conception of tradition which Cullmann believes is opposed | 
to the Scriptural data. 

The nature of tradition was no more than mentioned in his St! 
Peter. Yet Cullmann was aware that his book raised the problem. , 
He developed his ideas on this point in an important article.* 

The last pages of St Peter had plainly shown that Cullmann) 
rejected the Catholic notion of tradition. Yet one may question 
the accuracy of his understanding of it. ‘The affirmation of the: 
Roman primacy’: Cullmann wrote, ‘is the only warrant of the whole: 
Roman Catholic tradition. For catholics do not a priori esteem | 
all development that has taken place in the history of the Church: 
to be a legitimate tradition. But they cannot, unless they fall into a: 
circle, argue from the Roman tradition to prove the foundation of 
that same tradition. They should prove that the tradition of the. 
Roman primacy is justified, since all the rest of the Catholic tradition 
depends upon it’ (p. 209). And again, ‘The Roman Church has 
recourse to a dogmatic affirmation and proclaims that the bishops: 
of Rome are the only successors of Peter. This assertion is rooted 
neither in Scripture nor in the most ancient tradition; there is no 
need to go over that ground again. But a question must be asked: 
is there again no petition of principle, since that assertion, which 


® Ecriture et Tradition, in Dieu Vivant, n. 23, 1953, Pp- 47-67. The article explains 
ideas that Cullmann had discussed some time before with a small circle of Catholic 
and Protestant theologians. The present writer was privileged to be present. For 
more Catholic criticism of Cullmann, made from other points of view, Réponse a 
Oscar Cullmann by Jean Daniélou, (Dieu Vivant, n. 24) and Um die Einheit der Christen, 
1953, by Otto Karrer. 
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is so important for the Roman claims, is founded only upon posterior 
dogmas? The exclusive claim to be the only possessor of the apostolic 
power of proclaiming dogmas precisely depends upon that particular 
dogma, upon the affirmation that the pope is the legitimate successor 
of Peter’ (p. 213). In other words, the Catholic tradition is supposed 
to rest upon the assumption of the Roman primacy, which in turn 
would rest solely upon the Catholic tradition. Catholicism, to 
Cullmann’s eyes, turns around in a vicious circle. 

Cullmann’s conception of tradition, as explained in his article, 
is strictly ‘apostolic’. In opposition to many a Protestant trend, he 
affirms time and again that the Church of all ages is founded upon 
the Rock of Peter. The promise of Matt. xvi, 18, which is taken 
very seriously, means that the faith of the Church is grounded in 
the testimony of the eyewitnesses, or Apostles, of Christ, of whom 
Peter was the first. That testimony was given by way of mouth at 
the beginning and was written down later on. The Scriptures are 
thus the product of an oral preaching which they condensed. 
Towards the middle of the second century, when the Canon of the 
New Testament was formed, the Church decided once for all to 
discard all traditions which were not expressed in the New Testament. 
The abundance of apocryphal writings where weird stories were 
told under the pretence of being apostolic traditions, made this 
step necessary. The Church at that time was conscious of having 
been entrusted with no tradition outside of the apostolic message 
‘digested’ in the New Testament. As a summary of that message, 
she adopted the Apostles’ Creed, which was believed to go back 
to apostolic times. From then on there can be no apostolic tradition 
outside of the New Testament and the Apostles’ Creed. So-called 
traditions that were born later in the Church are respectable but 
have no right to be normative: the only norm is the apostolic 
tradition contained in the New Testament and the Creed. ‘God 
speaks to the Church of to-day through the witness of the Apostles. 
As long as there is a Church this testimony of the Apostles will be a 
sufficient norm’ (Ecriture et Tradition, p. 54). ‘The Revelation of the 
word of God continues in the Church’, in the sense that, with the 
assistance of the Holy Spirit, the Church becomes better aware of 
the contents of the apostolic tradition. Yet the formulation of that 
understanding may never be made into a norm for future 
generations: it has to be unceasingly referred to Scripture to be tested. 
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Cullmann’s notion of apostolic tradition may be termed univocal. 
As he sees it, a normative tradition was developed as long as apostolic: 
times were not closed. Since then, in the period between the death: 
of the last eyewitness and the end of the world, there can be only 
one normative tradition: the apostolic message fixed once for all 
in the Canon of the New Testament, wherein the Church reads it 
and by which she tests all things. The other kinds of tradition that! 
come and go in the history of the Church — customs, institutions, 
pious beliefs, opinions, interpretations, theologies . . .— are in no 
way normative since they are posterior to the written testimony of 
the Apostles’ faith. The unicity of the norm of faith is closely linked | 
with the notion of eyewitness: because Apostles are eyewitnesses, | 
no tradition is apostolic unless it be contained in Scripture where 
the Apostles’ testimony is condensed. The nature of Apostleship 
opposes a barrier to equivocal conceptions whereby traditions | 
posterior to the Apostles, unconnected with them, would be 
considered normative for the Church. Tradition cannot be equivocal; 
it is a univocal reality. 

That Catholic tradition is essentially equivocal we learn from 
the Swiss theologian, Emil Brunner. His book, The Misunderstanding 
of the Church,* has a very enlightening chapter on our topic. To 
Brunner’s mind, history has evolved two successive conceptions of 
tradition out of the original one. A ‘primitive Christian notion of 
tradition’ was identical with the New Testament: it was the Apostles’ 
oral preaching finally reduced to writing. An ‘early catholic notion 
of tradition’, traces of which may be discerned in the New Testament 
itself, added further ‘guarantees’ of faith to the Scriptural deposit, 
episcopacy being the main one. From this process of addition 
there resulted ‘a series of completely heterogeneous elements . . . 
which yet are held together through the single magic word 
“tradition”— tradition of preserving the purity of the original 
Gospel, as in primitive Christianity; tradition in the sense of 
legitimate historical succession; tradition in the sense of organic 
development; tradition in the sense of equating development with 
gradual transformation; tradition in the sense of continuous 
historical evolution in general’ (p. 41). The twelfth century, says 
Brunner, saw the start of a ‘neo-Catholic Roman idea of tradition’ 


“1953; the original German edition was in 1951. 
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where tradition and canon law are assimilated. ‘The Church ceases 
to be Christianity represented in the persons of the bishops, and 
becomes a corporate body ruled by the Pope’ (p. 42). The Council 
of Trent, interpreted by Brunner, eliminated Scripture as a norm 
of faith by giving equal value to unwritten traditions. The Council 
of the Vatican renounced both Scripture and tradition ‘in favour of 
the final authority of the Pope to decide matters of dogma’ (p. 43). 
The code of canon law of 1918 subordinated ‘all matters connected 
with the Church, both faith and morals, to the authority of the 
Pope’. Then, ‘dogma as a whole’ became ‘a part of the papal potestas 
jurisdictionis’ (p. 43). Henceforth, for Catholics, ‘tradition is no 
longer the plain testimony of history, but has resolved itself into 
the Pope’s power to annul the witness of the past’ (p. 46). 

Brunner’s rather fanciful outline is at least clear: Catholic tradition 
is thoroughly equivocal. It covers heterogeneous elements. The 
present “Roman conception’ is opposed to the ‘primitive notion’. 
Between them, the ‘early catholic idea’ implied already a partial 
rejection of the original tradition. 

Brunner gives a particularly aggressive turn to his descriptions, 
and Catholic theologians need a certain amount of patience to read 
his interpretations of the Councils of Trent and of the Vatican (to 
say nothing of his denunciation of our very innocent code of canon 
law ...). Yet he speaks aloud what many Protestants do think. 
The Catholic notion of tradition gives them the impression of 
having done away with the primacy of Scripture. 

From different angles, both Cullmann and Brunner have brought 
us to a point where Catholic tradition has to show that it avoids 
the pitfall of equivocity. Yet before going further we should remark 
how suspicious the notion of ‘apostolic tradition’ advocated by 
Cullmann and that of ‘primitive tradition’ viewed by Brunner must 
be to any theologian. Except for thinkers who are still swayed 
by nominalistic tendencies, every Christian reality which is presented 
as univocal must raise the fear that in an attempt to avoid the 
Scylla of equivocity one has been sucked into the Charybdis of 
univocity, instead of sailing on the safe course of analogy. The 
problem is therefore this: there are two ways of shrinking from 
equivocity. Protestant theology tends to travel the way of univocity. 
Catholic thinking goes by that of analogy. Catholic tradition is 
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not equivocal, as Brunner affirms. Apostolic tradition is not univocal, 
as Cullmann thinks. Both form one analogical whole. Apostolic 
tradition develops itself analogically into Catholic tradition. 

To bring this home we may start from the New Testament. 
Cullmann is right in seeing it as the final test; but his definition of 
the New Testament as the written condensed testimony of eye- 
witnesses of the Resurrection is not sufficient. True, the Apostles 
were eyewitnesses and they imparted the Revelation to others. 
Yet like ourselves they also walked by faith. “Faith is the conviction 
of things not seen’ (Hebr. xi, 1): this applies to the Apostles too. 
As an act of God, Revelation transcends all times, though it was 
incarnate in the humanity of Jesus. It is distinct from the reception 
of Revelation in the faith of the Apostles. The New Testament 
records the reflection of the revelatory act of God in the faith of 
the Apostles; and the Revelation of the Person of Christ is therefore 
mediated for us in the written testimony of the apostolic faith, in 
the New Testament. Yet the Person of Christ transcends the New 
Testament and its reading. God is known through the Canon, but 
his means of communication with men are not reduced to a written 
instrument. 

Apostleship is unique. There have been no eyewitnesses of Christ 
since the Apostles. Nevertheless, the apostolic Church did not 
change substantially when it became the post-apostolic Church. 
A primitive function, that of Apostles, ceased to exist. It was 
somehow replaced by the Canon of the New Testament, which was 
fixed by the Church, as Cullmann rightly explains, in an endeavour 
to stem the flow of pseudo-apostolic literature. The Church needs 
to be sure of the testimony of the Apostles; and the apostolic 
mission is still fulfilled through their writings, although the function 
as such ended with their disappearance. In this sense the apostolic 
times were unique. They cannot be revived. 

At the time of the Apostles, however, there were also within the 
Church many who were not eyewitnesses. These believed the 
reports of the Apostles, as we still do. As the eyewitnesses had 
accepted the Revelation mediated through Christ, these assented 
to the Revelation which the faith of the Apostles mediated for them. 
Like that of the Apostles, their faith was internally guided by what 
St Paul terms ‘the Spirit of Sonship’ (Rom. viii, 15) and what St 
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John calls ‘the Spirit which He has given us’ (I John iii, 24). St 
Paul’s troubles with the judaizing party show that all were not 
equally sensitive to the Spirit, that there was resistance to some 
aspects of the Apostles’ witness. All in all, however, they believed, 
and their fellowship in the faith gave them a dignity and a duty 
which is thus expressed in I Peter ii, 9: ‘You are a chosen race, a 
royal priesthood, a holy nation, God’s own people, that you may 
declare the wonderful deeds of him who called you out of darkness 
into his marvellous light’. As ‘God’s own people’, the Christians 
of apostolic times could declare the wonderful deeds of God: they 
had heard from the Apostles the message of apostolic faith and 
they were able, with the help of the Paraclete, to transmit it. ‘God’s 
own people’, as a fellowship of prayer which is also bound by a 
consensus in faith, could not be wrong in their declaration of the 
wonderful deeds of God. 

The Church of apostolic times was, therefore, a more complex 
body than is described by Oscar Cullmann. Indeed, Cullmann is 
right in this: the relationship Revelation-Apostles could be 
transmitted only through the direct testimony of eyewitnesses. 
Through a mystery of Providence, it outlives itself within the Church 
in the transmission of the apostolic writings. But this is not all. 
For the couple Revelation-Apostles was itself part of another 
relationship, which connected it with the faith of non-witnesses. 
We may call this the couple Scripture-Faith. Now, what is 
transmitted in the post-apostolic Church, what constitutes tradition 
within the Church, is not simply the New Testament: it is rather 
the New Testament, the Apostles’ testimony, as understood in the 
declaration of the ‘wonderful deeds’ of God by the ‘holy nation’ 
of Christians. 

At this point analogy comes in. 

Tradition is analogical if, the relationship between the elements 
of tradition remaining constant, each of these elements develops 
itself in continuity with its preceding stages. If the situation of 
apostolic times may be summed up as the relationship of the faith 
of ‘God’s own people’ to Revelation via the testimony of the 
Apostles, a similar relationship must always be found. At each 
period, the faith of the Church represents the Church’s understanding 
of the apostolic deposit of Scripture. Yet — and here we must 
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part from Protestant theology —the apostolic deposit in each 
period is, invariably, the New Testament, but such as it has been 
transmitted to that period. With good reason Cullmann wants to 
know St Peter’s witness as it was committed to writing. But upon 
ali realities of this world history imposes a fact which has to be 
taken into account: our existential relation to the books of the 
New Testament is different from that of its first readers. The 
situational reading of Scripture evolves as each generation inherits, 
with the Scriptures, the faith of its forerunners as a depositum 
iuvenescens (St Irenaeus), a deposit that creates always a renewed 
approach to itself. In this sense also, the apostolic times were unique; 
and so is every subsequent period. Yet all are linked by the same 
process of reception. At each period the faith of the Church results 
from an adhesion to the proclamation of the ‘wonderful deeds’ of 
God by the Church of the preceding period. As the faith of the 
Apostles interpreted for non-witnesses the revelatory fact of the 
Incarnation, so the faith of the immediate post-Apostolic Church 
interpreted the faith of the Apostles committed to writing. Then 
there was an interpretation of the faith of that post-apostolic 
Church by the following generation; and so on throughout history. 
When a period ends, its faith is, for the following, agglutinated to 
the original couple Revelation-Apostles; it becomes part of the 
first term in the couple Scripture-Faith. 

The process of development whereby tradition evolves analogically 
to itself does not take place, as Brunner would seem to think, 
haphazard. The Church is ‘God’s own people’. Guided by the 
Paraclete, she is taught ‘all truth’ and is reminded ‘of all that I 
(Christ) have said to you’ (John xiv, 26) as each generation learns 
from the former ‘God’s wonderful deeds’. No addition to the 
original gospel is made. Rather, in the classical expression, ‘faith 
seeks understanding’ and if this seeking may be erroneous in an 
isolated believer, it is infallibly led by the Holy Spirit as far as the 
Church as a whole is concerned. At each period, the consensus of 
all the faithful is the God-given reception of the original apostolic 
message. If we survey the history of the Church up to any date, 
the process is well epitomized in the canon of St Vincent of Lerins: 
quod ubique, quod semper, quod ab omnibus creditum est, id teneamus. 
We believe the deposit of Scripture which has always been believed, 
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the formulations of its meaning which have been sanctioned by the 
consensus of the whole Church at a given period. Our faith is a 
progressive intellection of that deposit. 

In the analogical, enlarging development of tradition, the point 
of departure, the couple Revelation-Apostles embodied in Scripture, 
has a special place. Cullmann advisedly stresses the unicity of 
Apostleship. After the death of the last eyewitness, apostolicity 
as such is to be found, strictly speaking, in Scripture only. He is 
by no means mistaken when he concludes that Scripture must 
test all subsequent formulations of faith. For Scripture is the 
primum analogum in a long series of analogical situations. Cullmann’s 
view is none the less unsatisfactory. He would agree that to relate 
the faith of the twentieth century to that of the first, one cannot 
jump over the intermediary period. Yet we do not see what exact 
role he gives positive theology in the testing process. From our 
standpoint, history has developed an analogy between the apostolic 
Church and the present day Church. Apostleship having passed 
away for ever, the apostolicity of our faith—its analogical 
connexion with Apostleship — may be checked only by swimming 
back along the stream of development until we reach its source. 
This is but partly possible, for some of the intermediary stages 
escape investigation. The patristic, the medieval and the Tridentine 
periods, however, may be fairly well known and they correspond 
to the main moments of the development. The analogical progress 
of tradition may be studied there. 

* * * * 

The process of development may also be expressed in terms of 
‘teaching’ and ‘believing’ Church, provided that these two aspects 
of the one Church are not cut one from another. Those who form 
the teaching Church, the hierarchy, belong first of all to the believing 
Church. In common with all Christians they received a deposit 
before teaching its meaning. All, laymen priests and bishops 
alike, are called upon to relate the ‘wonderful deeds’ of God. 
It is true that the various functions in the Church, all bonded together 
by charity which is common, are distinct. Hence the special 
responsibility of the episcopate, which succeeded, formally speaking, 
not the Apostles in their capacity as eyewitnesses, but the bishops 
established by the Apostles for the government of local churches 
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and the organization of liturgical worship. In spite of what Emil] 
Brunner says, the Council of the Vatican did not intend to do) 
away with Scripture and tradition when it defined the Pope’ss 
infallibility. It only expressed the belief, received from the ages,, 
that there are moments when the infallibility that the presence off 
the Spirit ensures the Church is expressed as it were visibly, nott 
only in Ecumenical Councils but also through pronouncements; 
of the Roman Pontiff. When this happens, an analogical equation 
is established between the relation of the teaching Church to th 
apostolic Revelation in Scripture and the relation of the believing? 
Church to the teaching Church. The same scheme is verified ass 
before. 

Cullmann’s conception of a univocal apostolic tradition led him) 
to deny that Peter could have successors in the Roman Catholic? 
sense. Yet all that is required by the Catholic faith is that the Roman} 
Pontiff is heir to the universal responsibility of the first Apostle.. 
He is no eyewitness and he cannot make new dogmas. Like alll 
other bishops, however, he is entrusted with the official functioni 
of watching over the deposit; of seeing that it is not slanted ini 
the process of preaching, studying and writing through which one: 
generation teaches the faith to the next; of taking care lest tradition} 
should forego its analogical development and sink into equivocity. . 
The Pope has this responsibility for the universal Church whiles 
each bishop has it for his diocese. And since it is the universal] 
Church — and not one diocese only — whose faith cannot bez 
mistaken because she is assisted by the Holy Spirit, the personal] 
guarantee of infallibility rests with the Pope while bishops enjoy) 
it only in the agreement of their common teaching. Contrary too 
what Cullmann asserts, the belief in the Roman primacy rests uponi 
the structure of Catholic tradition and not vice-versa. For thes 
Roman primacy is one of those elements that have passed from a: 
stage when it was understood by the faith of ‘God’s own people” 
to a subsequent stage when it has become inseparably agglutinated 
to the understanding of the apostolic Scripture that the Church oft 
one age receives from the Church of the preceding age. Christology) 
and especially Mariology offer many instances of the process... 
There is no need to seek, as Cullmann would wish us to, for a strictly; 
apodictic argument showing unmistakably that the Roman primacy; 
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was envisaged in Scripture. Sufficient is it to know that there came 
a time when it belonged to the God-given faith of the universal 
people of God. 

When they dealt with the source of faith, the great scholastics, 
St Thomas included, spoke neither of a tradition independent of 
Scripture, nor of the New Testament apart from its commentaries. 
To them the ‘Sacred Doctrine’ was neither the one nor the other, 
but the sum total of both, in which each contributes to the impact 
of the other upon the faith. Accordingly, we ought not to speak of 
‘two sources’ of faith: as though tradition and Scripture had nothing 
to do one with another. We should not think, either, that there are 
some ‘oral traditions’ that have come from the time of the Apostles 
only by word of mouth: as though the Holy Father had been made 
depository of an esoteric doctrine which he could impose upon 
the Church at will. The idea of a post-apostolic oral tradition 
conveying apostolic doctrines which are not included in Scripture 
was met with in the second century, when Papias, in its name, 
repeated gossip which is clearly false.’ We find it again towards 
the end of the Middle Ages, when the confusion prevailing in 
theological schools made way for the opposition installed by the 
Reformers between Scripture and tradition. The great theological 
periods ignored it. When the Tridentine Fathers confessed the 
‘truth and discipline of salvation’ as “contained in written books 
and unwritten traditions’ received from the Apostles, which they 
professed to ‘venerate with an equal attitude of faith’ (Denz. 783), 
they had in mind, not an esoteric oral teaching, but the facts of 
Christian life and worship which, equally with Scripture, date back 
to the origin of the Church. What the Council of Trent termed the 
‘truth and discipline of salvation’ we have called the couple 
Scripture-Faith that remains analogical to itself in the course of 
its transmission.® 

* * * * 

A better appreciation of the Catholic doctrine on tradition would 
enable Protestant theologians to revise their views concerning the 
eon of the Church, the period that goes from the end of apostolic 
times to the eschatological advent of Christ. This would open them 


5 CuJimann has good remarks on Papias (Ecriture ... p. 59). 
6 See, Ed. Ortigues, Ecritures et Traditions apostoliques au Concile de Trente, in 


Recherches de Science Religieuse, 1949, n. 2, pp. 271-99. 
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to an understanding of history which still seems badly lacking: 
among the best of them. (Cullmann is a happy exception.) Yet! 
Christianity is a historical religion, not only because it originates: 
in the events of the Incarnation and Redemption, but furthermore: 
insofar as the whole duration of mankind is included in the texture: 
of salvation. The Bible is not a Koran dictated word for word.. 
The history of man before Christ provided the sacred writers with) 
their material. His history after Christ, which happens to be also) 
the history of the Church, shapes the situations from which men, , 
under the guidance of the Holy Ghost, understand the word of! 
God. This cumulative understanding forms the Catholic tradition, 
which transmits the Bible together with its reflection in the Church’s} 
consciousness. Hence historical events do not make tradition 
ambiguous. Rather, the Catholic tradition — that is, the Church’s: 
life — is, by the power of Christ present to his mystical body, the: 
thread that keeps together the texture of history and alone can| 
explain the ultimate relationship between past and present. 

Were they to see this, Protestant writers would be led to recognize. 
that the Church’s experience of the past, her tradition, anticipates 
her hope for the future. If Christians had no tradition concerning 
Christ, they could have no hope either. Christ is the hope of the 
Church. The Church aspires after its eschatological fulfilment with 
a longing that stems from her knowledge of the past. Grounded in 
the apostolic message written in the New Testament, her hope is: 
kept alive by the faith of all, everywhere and at all times. Between 
rea and equivocity, her analogical tradition guarantees her 

elity. 
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Illustrating Papal Authority, A.D. 96-454, adding that more 
guidance was needed to understand the relevance or 
mportance of the passages cited. In a more recent book! before 
is Mr Burn-murdoch (who writes quite independently) has wished 
oO set out the arguments about papal history and the Petrine 
rivileges used by either side. He calls them ‘A’ and ‘N’ (Affirmative 
ind Negative). He is mainly concerned with the first five centuries, 
yut hi$ seventy-four chapters also deal with the Middle Ages, the 
Reformation and modern periods, the Vatican Council and Papal 
nfallibility. The field covered is therefore immense. 
Mr Burn-murdoch takes to himself the words of Abbot Chapman: 
I have done my best to be careful and fair, I dare say with imperfect 
success’. He has tried to set out the strongest arguments on either 
ide. Sometimes he is successful (notably in chaps. xlvii and xxiv), 
ometimes he is hampered by misunderstanding the point; in 
eneral one must admit to recalling Dr Johnson’s reply when asked 
f he had treated the parties fairly in the splendid speeches he had 
yut into the mouths of the politicians when ‘reporting’ Parliament: 
Yes, but I took care that the Whig dogs did not have the best of it’. 
‘or the papal side is often set out baldly, the last word is always 
or the anti-papal side, there is no chance to answer the latter’s 
rguments, and it would seem that these arguments have not always 
een carefully weighed. It is a pity that, while Catholic writers 
re cited on the ‘N’ side, no Anglicans are quoted (except for 
uite small points) on the ‘A’. Yet the general conclusions of 
eputable Anglican scholars should be set before the ‘uncommitted 
eader’ even when they tend to favour the Roman position. 
The Development of the Papacy by H. Burn-murdoch. Pp. 432 (Faber) 425. 
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Referring to Dr Jalland’s book, The Church and the Papacy, Mi 
Giles (Documents, p. xvi) wrote: ‘He has made a serious attempy 
at an objective study of papal authority, and in so doing has founa 
it necessary to make short work of many of the arguments b> 
which Anglicans have sought to justify their position’. Thoss 
arguments should not have been reproduced in this book withow 
qualification. 

The bibliography is quite extensive, but only for works in Englisht 
Some important ones of Batiffol are unmentioned, and some 0% 
the theologians cited are quite out of date (modern ones could 
have made pretty short work of the emphasis on potuit, decuiti 
ergo fecit which so bothers Mr Burn-murdoch); so are some of tha 
Anglican works cited. A most regrettable omission is Dr Scott’’ 
Eastern Churches and the Papacy, for this is a considerable Anglican 
book, drawing more on original sources than does Mr Burna 
murdoch, which maintains (in contrast to the ‘N’ side) that thi 
East in the time of the great Councils was strongly papal. Ona 
would like to mention the extensive and thoroughly fair employmena 
of Abbot Chapman’s works, and it is to the credit of all concernee 
that the accounts of the misdemeanours of medieval Popes art 
mostly taken from Catholic historians. Finally, we think the boob 
has shown the need for a new Catholic survey of the papacy in thi 
early centuries, and it is a happy thing that one has been publishee 
just as this article is being finished.* 

The chief difficulties encountered by Mr Burn-murdoch are thax 
he understands neither the Church, nor the development of dogma 
The principle of development, enunciated by St Vincent of Lerins 
recognized by St Thomas and applied by Newman, is now a truism 
of Catholic theology. But Mr Burn-murdoch, having mentione: 
the metaphor of the acorn turning into the oak, urges that whill 
acorns must grow into oaks, doctrine may become perverted. Hi 
has not noticed that development needs authority to guarantes 
its legitimacy. As Canon Rich has recently written: ‘By her separatio) 
from Rome . . . the Church of England . . . (has) lost the powe 
of determining the development of the Faith’. The main question 
therefore, is whether Christ endowed his Church with doctrine 


® The Church and Infallibility by B. C. Butler, Abbot of Downside. 
® Spiritual Authority in the Church of England, p. 195. 
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authority. But the effective ruling out of development vitiates many 
of the arguments on the ‘N’ side.+* 

The development of doctrine has been described by Popes 
themselves as a process from the implicit to the explicit, and it is 
most misleading to compare implicit tradition (in the ‘N’ view, 
p. 383) with the ‘secret’ tradition of Gnosticism. But Mr Burn- 
murdoch seems to attach less importance to these papal statements 
than to a notion of a ‘secret’ tradition which comes by indirect 
citation from some older theologians (a notion which we confess 
we had never heard of before) and to the phrase ‘double tradition’ 
used in the Catholic Encyclopedia. This certainly can be made to 
sound odd,° but what it refers to is the living tradition of the Church 
whose living voice determines whether a belief is a legitimate 
development really present implicitly from the first. It is true that 
it is the Church who makes the determination, but she does so in 
deep consciousness of that tradition which has been with her from 
the first and not independently of it. Must one not first determine 
whetlfer the Catholic Church is Christ’s Church? If it is, he promised 
that the Holy Spirit would lead her into all truth, and it is not 
surprising to see the promise being fulfilled. 

But this is not to say that there is little explicit evidence for the 

Papacy in the primitive Church. The contrary is true. We should 
have been told that a distinguished Anglican like Dr Jalland believes 
4 Of course one will also examine, though the investigation is secondary, whether a 
particular later development is a true one. A good example is the development of 
the doctrines of the Immaculate Conception and of the Assumption of Our Lady 
from the second-century scripturally based doctrine of the Second Eve. Mr Burn- 
murdoch ought to have cited the second-century Fathers, St Irenaeus, St Justin and 
Tertullian on this, and mentioned Newman’s classic Letter to Pusey. It is quite untrue 
to say of the Immaculate Conception that ‘it was never taught by anyone for more 
than a thousand years’ (p. 377) — for it was most clearly stated by the Greek Fathers 
(for example by St John Damascene, vide DOWNSIDE REVIEW, October 1933, April 
1934, Summer 1951). It is a commonplace of Catholic historians of dogma, that 
the ‘greatest doctors of the Church’, who are said, in the ‘N’ view, to have ‘rejected 
it when at last it was proposed’ (ibid), had their objections met by the definition. 
5 Mr Burn-murdoch constantly quotes, without its context, the statement of Manning 
(Temporal Mission of the Holy Ghost, p. 241) that ‘the appeal to antiquity is both 
a treason and a heresy’. But Manning’s previous sentence is ‘It was the charge of the 
Reformers that the Catholic doctrines were not primitive, and their pretension was 
to revert the antiquity’, which makes it clear that the Reformers’ pretension is ‘the 
appeal’ to which he refers: an appeal from the living voice of the Church to the 
allegedly contradictory evidence of history. Manning made the Catholic position 
clear: ‘Let no one suppose that Catholic theologians . . . for a moment either abandon 
the facts of history as insoluble, or conceive that they are opposed to the doctrines 
of faith’ (p. 216). 
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the historical evidence shows ‘that the Roman See was recognizec 

. as possessing from very early times, if not in fact from tha 
beginning, an undoubted primacy in the sphere of doctrine . . 
(and) equally (that) the right of the Papacy to act as supreme 
judge in matters of discipline, if not traceable so far back as tha 
doctrinal primacy, is at least contemporary in respect of itd 
development with the evolution of episcopal jurisdiction’ (The 
Church and the Papacy, p. 22). 

In dealing with Scripture, Mr Burn-murdoch is at his weakest: 
He immediately side-tracks exegetical arguments as such by saying 
that in questions of scriptural interpretation it is of prime importance 
to consult the Fathers (and incidentally attributes a quite non. 
sensical strictness in this regard to the Tridentine Profession 0 
Faith). It is very important to consult the Fathers, but it is ever 
more important to find out the sense of Scripture, and while the 
Fathers will help greatly in this, it is only in the very rare cases 0) 
their unanimity on a point of doctrinal teaching in Scripture tha 
their interpretation is of faith. So there is a vast field open for exegesis 
— which Mr Burn-murdoch’s ‘A’ view does not enter. It is more 
important to know that Christ used the same word for Peter anc 
Rock than that some of the Fathers interpreted ‘Rock’ of Peter’? 
faith — which in any event was Peter’s—and others interpretec 
the Rock as Christ (which is of course also true).* Scripture records 
(as the ‘A’ view states, p. 52) that Christ promises to give to Peter 


® However, Mr Burn-murdoch’s patristic exegesis requires careful investigationn 
For example (‘N’, p. 52), St Augustine is quoted as saying ‘Did Peter receive tha 
keys and Paul not? Did Peter receive them and did not John and James receive them” 
But when in signification Peter represented the person of the Church, that which! 
was given to him alone was given to the Church’; to this passage (Sermo, cxlix, cap. 7) 
is added a reference to Sermo, ccxv, cap. 2. Now the first passage had started ‘Peter 
in many places in Scripture appears to represent the Church’ and the second contains 
the words ‘As you know, the Lord Jesus chose his disciples before his passion, whom 
he named apostles. Among these Peter alone almost everywhere deserved to represen 
the whole Church. Because of that representation of the whole Church which onl 
he bore, he deserved to hear ‘I will give to thee the keys . . .’ (text, Giles)) 
Mr Burn-murdoch goes on to quote Jerome (Ady. Jovin. I, cap. 26): ‘But you say 
that the Church is founded on Peter, although the same thing is done in another 
place upon all the Apostles, and all receive the keys of the kingdom of heaven, anc 
the solidity of the Church is established equally upon all’, but he omits (here) tha 
words which immediately follow: ‘yet one among the twelve is chosen so that wher 
a head has been appointed, there may be no occasion for schism’. Further, to complete 
the exegesis, Mr Burn-murdoch should have added at this point (he does so, p. 204) 
that St Jerome also says (Dial. adv. Pelag. i, 14) that upon Peter ‘the Church was 
founded in massiveness’. 
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the keys of the kingdom, and they are not given to others as is the 
power of binding and loosing; moreover when Christ puts Peter 
in charge of the sheep, the other Apostles disappear into the flock. 
Whether particular Fathers make the obvious remark that the 
passage refers to St Peter’s fall or that others too are shepherds 
in the Church, is beside the Scriptural point — which is Peter’s 
position in the economy and hierarchy of the New Testament.’ 
And again on this matter the more favourable Anglican verdicts 
should not have been omitted, such as Dr Jalland’s, who can 
imagine but one ‘satisfactory final conclusion — namely that the 
extensive authority assigned by anticipation to St Peter in ‘Tu es 
Petrus’ is amply supported . . . It is (in Scripture) Simon the Rock 
alone whose attitude appears to possess a certain finality, and 
from whose decision there would seem to lie no appeal’ (op. cit., 
p. 64). But Mr Burn-murdoch has passed on, in an ‘N’ passage 
which no ‘A’ is permitted to refute, to the opinion of Lightfoot 
that after the foundation was laid on the rock ‘the work passes 
into ether hands’—as is shown by the eclipse of Peter in the 
latter part of Acts. Apart from other considerations, this reveals 
one of those fundamental misconceptions which go right through 
this book. Mr Burn-murdoch is so absorbed by arguing about 
the Papacy in a sort of artificial isolation that he does not stop to 
look at the whole Church, the Mystical Body of Christ. Just as he 
would then see that in the full ‘A’ view, both Bishops and Pope 
nave their divinely appointed places in the Church, so he would 
then not have overlooked a New Testament passage in which St 
Paul himself shows that he was far from considering that he had 
taken the place of the ‘Rock’, even if he had laboured more than any 
other Apostle. St Paul ridicules the existence of parties in the 
Body of Christ, for there all, the eloquent Apollo, Paul the 
nissionary-Apostle and the Rock, have their offices to perform 
‘or the good of the whole Body (I Cor. iii, 21-22). As for the Council 
of Jerusalem, the text shows us that they accepted the principle 


The argument from these texts should have been set out together and properly: 
sod in the Old Testament is the Rock of Refuge, the King and the Shepherd of 
lis People; Christ in the New Testament is Rock-Foundation, King and Shepherd; 
Thrist makes Peter, Rock-Foundation of his Church, gives him the keys of his 
ingdom and bids him feed his sheep. In other words, Christ puts Peter in his own, 
isible, place, while remaining himself the Foundation, the King, the Shepherd. 
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posited by Peter, while James proposed the practical compromise.’ 
It is often urged in these pages that in the earliest patristic writings 
there is no explicit mention of the Petrine texts in support of the 
position of Rome. But this is precisely a case where there is room 
for development. The Petrine texts were there. It is therefore foolist 
to demand second century evidence for St Peter’s position wher 
we have the first century evidence of the Gospels themselves. Anc 
the central and finally authoritative position of the Petrine See 
was also a fact, for which we have second century evidence. Wi 
should like to have seen a reference to the judgment of the Methodis: 
scholar, Mr Lawson, in The Biblical Theology of St Irenaeus: *T¢ 
St Irenaeus, Rome was most certainly an authority none mus: 
question, as she cannot be imagined as ever in error. . . Irenaeui 
regarded Rome as the very corner-stone and typification of a whol 
structure of ecclesiastical infallibility’ (p. 276).® Indeed the point of tha 
famous passage in Adv. Haer. II, 3, 2-3, is that tradition is preservee 
by succession from the Apostles, and a list of the Bishops of Roma 
is given to show the succession in this Church to which ‘propte: 
potentiorem principalitatem necesse est omnem _ convenir 
ecclesiam’. Hence it makes nonsense of Irenaeus to say (p. 95% 
that it is ‘the faithful from everywhere’ who preserve the tradition» 
in this Church by visiting it. There is much to suggest that ‘necesss 
est’ means a moral obligation (cf. ‘oportet’, IV, 26, 2); for there ii 
a moral obligation (‘oportet’) to accept the Apostolic Traditio» 
(III, 4, 1), and this comes down to us by the Roman successiop 
(III, 3, 3). Moreover, Rome confounds schismatics as well as heretic: 
(II, 3, 2) and this involves an obligation of communion with her. 
Two more points should be added here about the second century 
The first is the number of Gnostic heretics recorded as havini 


8 Mr Burn-murdoch (p. 56) with a reference to Dr Jalland, p. 62, says ‘St James th! 
Just . . . presided, and pronounced judgement as president or at least summed wm 
as chairman — ego judico.’ What Dr Jalland actually says is ‘Of evidence that Jama 
made decisions of universal application there is none; James gives his vote at th 
apostolic council and as president of the local church records it last, but it is th) 
summing up of a chairman, not the verdict of an arbiter. If anything, the narrativ 
suggests that it was the evidence of St Peter that moved the scales of decision i 
favour of Paul.’ 

® One ought to say that Mr Lawson adds that St Irenaeus does not regard ‘infallibilit 
in the 1870 sense — he has (he thinks) no idea of the possibility of developmem 
nor of the possibility of a clash between Rome and another Apostolic See. Ald 
Rome’s position relates to doctrine, not jurisdiction. 
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fieen excommunicated by Rome. The second concerns Pope St 
Victor and the paschal controversy. It should have been mentioned 
under ‘A’ (p. 100; Mr Giles makes this point) that nobody disputed 
the Pope’s right to excommunicate the Asian churches, though 
some deprecated its use. Moreover, in every age, including our own, 
there have unfortunately been people who were prepared to face 
excommunication by Rome, standing upon supposed rights. 

| As regards St Cyprian, Mr Burn-murdoch seems to have missed 
the article of Fr Bévenot, s.s., in Recherches de Science Religieuse, 
April-October 1951. Internal evidence shows that ep. 72 was 
written before Pope St Stephen’s baptismal decision was known, 
and (according to Fr Bévenot and also Mr Giles, op. cit., p. 75) 
it was before this decision was received that the Seventh Council 
of Carthage had been held. The ‘bishop of bishops’ need not refer 
to Rome, for Cyprian had used the phrase of an African bishop 
(66, 3). His position on re-baptism is that a bishop is responsible 
to God alone and therefore he (Cyprian) will not force his African 
bishops to conform to his opinion (cf. ep. 73, also written before 
Stephen’s decision). He regularly shows deference to Rome and 
feels it an obligation to write and confer with Rome (72, I); such 
was his custom (36, 4), for important matters ought to be brought 
before Rome (59, 9). We have only one letter of Cyprian’s which 
deals with Stephen’s baptismal decision, and in it (74, 8) Cyprian 
does not claim independence from Rome on the grounds that he 
is responsible to God alone. Instead, he refers to Stephen’s 
responsibility — he will have to give an account of his approval of 
heretical baptism in the day of judgment. The ‘A’ view must indeed 
take account of the dispute. But Mr Burn-murdoch is not justified 
in representing Cyprian’s attitude as being based on an Anglican 
view of episcopal relations with Rome.'° 


10 ‘Augustine seems to imply that Cyprian was not in fault in rejecting the doctrine 
of the Roman primate’ (p. 211, with a reference to De Bapt. contra Donatistas, Il, 
ii, 1, 5). No text is quoted verbatim. The passages have a good deal about Cyprian’s 
charity and humility and readiness to be corrected, and state that he was in error, 
which he would have corrected after a general council. Cyprian is quoted as 
mentioning that Peter ‘in whom the primacy of the Apostles shines’ was ready to 
be corrected by Paul when he adopted a custom at variance with the demands of 
truth. Both Cyprian and Peter were martyred. ‘Ought I to be afraid lest I am slighting 
Peter? Who can be ignorant that the chief apostolate is to be preferred to any 
episcopate? But even if the dignity of their sees differ, the glory of martyrdom is one’ 
(P.L. 43, 126-7, trans, Giles). Augustine’s summary on St Cyprian is this: ‘But as 
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When we come to the event recorded by St Athansius when § 
Denys of Alexandria cleared himself to St Denys of Rome of tha 
charge of heresy which had been laid against him there, Mr Burn 
murdoch remarks (p. 139) ‘St Cyprian urged the principle that ar 
interest and responsibility for maintaining orthodoxy in all part: 
of the Church lies on every bishop; but in any view it rests in ful 
measure on the bishop of Rome’. Instead of reflecting on this, ha 
goes on to suggest that this ‘doctrinal elucidation between Alexandria 
and Rome seems to have been recalled eighty years later, when ir 
340 Pope Julius I claimed for Rome a peculiar prerogative ove> 
the affairs of “the Church of the Alexandrians”’ (p. 139). Tha 
letter is that of Pope Julius to the Eusebian bishops in defence o) 
St Athanasius whom he had declared wrongly deposed: ‘Yow 
ought to have written to us all, so that a just decision might be 
given by all; because those who suffered were bishops, and no) 
ordinary churches, but those the apostles themselves governed! 
And why was nothing written to us about the Alexandrian Churcli 
in particular? Do you not know the custom is that word is written 
to us first and then what is just is decided from hence . . . Whai 
we have learned from the blessed Apostle Peter, this I declare tc 
you’ (pp. 156-7, 4th Apol. 35). Does this sound like only a ‘peculiaa 
prerogative’ over one Church? In the year 430, St Cyril of Alexandria 
wrote to Pope St Celestine to enquire whether he should break of 
communion with Nestorius: ‘The ancient customs of the Churcher 
persuade us to communicate such matters to your Holiness. - 
therefore write of necessity’ (p. 223; Ep. 11). Mr Burn-murdoch 
records that ‘some suppose’ this is a reference to the earlier cases: 


he with imperfect insight into the mystery was careful to preserve charity with all 
courage and humility and faith, he deserved to come to the crown of martyrdom: 
so that, if any cloud had crept over the clearness of his intellect from his infirmit* 
as man, it might be dispelled by the glorious brightness of his blood’ (Bale Ase 125 
trans. Giles). Thus St Augustine excuses St Cyprian, implying that he was indeeo 
objectively ‘in fault in rejecting the doctrine of the Roman primate’, but that he 
did not reject the primacy itself. Cyprian, it may be suggested, regarded himself a: 
a Paul rebuking Peter. Augustine does not say this, for the Donatists would have 
replied that, just as Paul was right in his dispute with Peter, so was Cyprian righ) 
against Peter’s successor, Stephen; thus Augustine has to argue that if even Pete: 
had to give way to the demands of truth, so had Cyprian. Dr Jalland concludes tha. 
Cyprian (even in his dispute with Pope Stephen) ‘realized that communion with the 
apostolic see of the West was an essential element in his theory of an episcopacy 
enjoying together a common Petrine inheritance’ (op. cit., p. 177 — however, we 
find Dr Jalland’s general treatment of the dispute unsatisfactory). 
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of the ‘peculiar prerogative’. But here the matter concerned the © 


excommunication from the whole Church of the Bishop, not of 
Alexandria, but of Constantinople, and Cyril asks the Pope to 
“make known his purpose’ to the Bishops of Macedonia and all 
the Bishops of the East. Let us now look about us. What of the 
teferring of matters to Rome which we have seen already made by 
Cyprian, and those which this book records from the African 
Bishops and St Augustine over Pelagianism and, for the matter of 
‘that, over Apiarius? What of the Papal confirmation or refusal of 
‘confirmation of Councils beginning with that of Ephesus? What 
we are suggesting is that it is wrong to isolate each case and debate 
it, without surveying the whole Church’s relations with Rome. 

To our mind the obiter dicta are sometimes the most impressive. 
In the papal letter (Mansi, v, 269) confirming the condemnation of 
‘Nestorius by the Council of Ephesus, there is added a refusal to 
confirm the condemnation of John of Antioch’s party: ‘As to those 
who appear to have partaken of the impiety of Nestorius and 
partieipated in his crimes, although the sentence against them is 
read (sc. in the Acta), We, on our part, decide what seems better. 
There are many things in cases of this kind with which the Holy 
See has always concerned itself’. And then there is a chance remark 
of St Jerome, which may serve to illustrate his ringing declarations 
of the necessity for salvation of communion with the See of Peter.” 
He is telling the story of a husband who buried his twenty-first 
wife in a sort of public triumph, he being her twenty-third husband, 
and says he had witnessed this ‘when I assisted Damasus, Bishop 
of Rome, in his ecclesiastical papers and answered the synodical 
consultations of East and West’ (ep. 123, 9). Mr Burn-murdoch 
suggests that Jerome based his beliefs on those he had learnt in 
Rome.!? But then why did the Churches of East and West send in 
their ‘synodical consultations’? 


11 ‘J speak with the successor of the Fisherman . . . I who follow none as my Chief 
but Christ am associated in communion with thy Blessedness, that is with the See 
of Peter. On that Rock the Church is built, I know. Whoso shall eat the Lamb outside 
the house is profane . . .” (ep. 15, 16). This he wrote as a young man, but Mr 
Burn-murdoch agrees that he did not change his allegiance and outlook (p. 206). | 

12 ‘The strongly papal teaching imparted to him in Rome’ (p. 168; this is not said in 
an ‘N’ passage; but it occurs again in an ‘N’ passage, 206). No real answer is ever 
given to St Jerome, and we must emphasize that he is a first-class witness for East 


and West. 
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We must take up one further matter, because it concerns the: 
doctrine of development and St Vincent. Mr Burn-murdoch often: 
refers to a lack of any Roman doctrine in St Vincent, and allows; 
the statement in ‘N’ (p. 266) that ‘he seems to be completely unaware: 
that a Roman Pontiff is the Supreme Pastor and Teacher of the: 
whole Catholic Church .. .’ But he fails to bring out on the “A’’ 
side, or indeed adequately to quote, what St Vincent himself has; 
to say: ‘But not to labour the point, we will take one such example, , 
and that a very conspicuous one, from the apostolic see; so that itt 
may be clearer than daylight to everyone with how great energy,, 
zeal and argument the blessed successors of the blessed apostles; 
have always defended the integrity of the faith they have once forr 
all received . . .” (After mentioning the African innovation in the? 
baptismal controversy) ‘Pope Stephen of blessed memory, prelate 
of the apostolic see, acting indeed with his colleagues, but even ef 
before them, opposed it, thinking it right, as I imagine, so far to) 
excel all the rest in his devotion to the faith as he surpassed them 
by the authority of his place.’ (P.L. 50, 645; Text, Giles; cf. Burn-- 
murdoch, p. 265). There, surely, St Vincent comments upon his; 
own doctrine; there is the Christ-given authority to decide what 
are legitimate developments in the faith;® and if St Vincent is; 
consistent with himself, he must recognize the Apostolic See as: 
quod semper, quod ubique, quod ab omnibus. 

Within the limits of this article we cannot pursue the matterr 
further. But we suggest that enough has been said to show that thes 
claims of the Papacy are based on Scripture and explicit testimony) 
from the early Church in East and West, even though theirt 
implications were not always fully realized or acted upon. It may 
be worth remarking that, whatever historical obscurities and! 
difficulties there may be with reference to the Papacy, those facings 
Anglicans over Episcopacy are no less. As Canon Rich has written 
(op. cit., p. 193): “The evidence for the Episcopacy has as mucha 
or as little support in Scripture and Tradition prior to the fourthn 
century as has the Papacy’. Moreover, those who, like Mr Burn-~ 
murdoch, make the traditional Anglican appeal to the Vincentianc 
Canon quod semper, quod ubique, quod ab omnibus, recognizing: 


® The Anglican scholar, Dr Symmonds, says on this passage: ‘Like Irenaeus before 
him, he sees in the bishop of the Roman Church the special guardian of tradition’, 
Cie CG, One Il, 10475 ps 63: 
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it as ‘a sound exposition of Catholic principle’ (p. 38), should 
seriously consider its application to the doctrine of the Church. 
For the Fathers — to quote one more recent non-Catholic author 
— were agreed ‘not simply that the Church ought to be one, but 
that it is one and cannot but be one. This unity was predicated of 
the visible Church . . . Bodies separated from that communion 
were outside the Church’ (Dr Greenslade in Schism in the Early 
Church, p. 18). The Catholic doctrine of the Church can only be 
escaped by parting company with St Vincent and the consensus 
Patrum and adopting a ‘liberal’ approach hardly compatible with 
the Incarnation. Is it conceivable that God should have intervened 
in the human situation and yet have left the meaning of his 
intervention subject to immediate corruption and uncertainty? 
Christian doctrine is, like Jesus Christ ‘the same, yesterday, to-day 
and for ever’; and therefore we must ‘not be carried about with 
divers and strange doctrines’ (Heb. xiii, 8, 9). 

Hence, we believe that, although the detailed study of the historical 
devefopment of the Papacy is of great importance, there is a much 
simpler and more fundamental approach to the claims of the 
Catholic Church: Did Christ found a Church endowed with his 
divine and infallible authority and with an indefectible visible 
unity? 
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from two established truths. The first is that they can be saved; ; 

and this means that they can obtain sanctifying grace! The: 
second is —to keep to the essential phrase for the moment —- 
extra Ecclesiam nulla salus. 

Right from the start we can draw some conclusions from these: 
truths. If non-Catholics can be saved, they must have some connexion | 
with Christ; only through Christ can a man be saved. But it follows ; 
that if a man is connected in some way with Christ, he is also) 
connected with the Church. Christ cannot be envisaged without : 
the Church: Christ and the Church are so much one as to form 
together the Whole Christ. 

The general truths that have been stated in the first two paragraphs | 
can be developed along the following lines. We start by showing ; 
that all mankind is the mystical body of Christ; after that we shall 
see that those men who are baptized believers and who adhere to 
the Vicar of Christ form a closer mystical union with Christ than 
does mankind in general; this means that the Church is the mystical 
body of Christ in the strict sense. But because of these different 
degrees of union Christ in his Church is not unrelated to, though 
distinct from, the rest of mankind. That leads us to see the 
continuing mediation of Christ in his Church for all those who are 
not members of the Church but whom God wills to be saved. They 
are saved through the mediating nature and actions of that Society 
which is the Whole Christ. 

When the Word assumed to himself a human nature, he took 
to himself by that very assumption all men. All men are ontologically 
linked among themselves and to the humanity of Christ by a 


[ considering the salvation of non-Catholics one must start: 


1 There is not room to treat this point here, but most of the manuals give a reasonably 
good presentation of it these days. 
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common nature, origin and destiny. The hypostatic union was the 
link that brought one human nature into the closest possible 
contact with the Godhead. Through their connexion with that 
human nature all other men are joined in an analogous, though 
less intimate, way with the Person of the Word.? For this reason 
one may say — though remarking that many distinctions have to 
be made — that all men exist on a hypostatic plane; that holds 
especially true of the Mother of Jesus. 

The common human nature of the Son of God and of men forms 
the basis for the redemption. If the Son of God had not been 
connected with men; if he had not in a certain way incorporated 
all of them in his humanity; if he had not made one body with 
them, there would have been no real basis for his representing men 
before his Father. His ‘standing for us’ would have been a purely 
legal fiction. The Scriptures go far beyond mere legalism. 

We may call this union of Christ and men the static stage of the 
redemption. It is the union that has come about through the 
Incarnation alone; it has existed from the moment that the Word 
was made flesh. We can add this precision also: from the viewpoint 
of time the Son becomes incorporated in humanity; but from the 
viewpoint of ontology humanity becomes incorporated into the 
humanity of Christ. A divine Person bears mankind rather than that 
mankind bears a divine Person. Christ is the new Adam. He, 
fundamentally, is now the head of the race, not Adam; the latter 
as well as the rest of mankind is assumed by Christ, the God-man. 

The union that exists between Christ and all men enables us to 
see that in a wide but true sense all mankind is the body of Christ; 
all men are connected with him in a mode analogous to the mode 
in which the members of a human body are connected with the 
head. But —and to anticipate somewhat — we also know that 
the members of his Church are united more closely to Christ than 
is the rest of mankind. In that way the Church is the mystical 
body of Christ in a stricter and truer sense. Consequently we have 
two societies which may claim to be called the mystical body of 
Christ. But it is only the second society, the Church, which is the 
mystical body of Christ in the full sense of the term. These two 


Cf. Scheeben, Mysteries of Christianity (Eng. trans.), St Louis, 1951, pp. 164 ff ; 
Mersch, La Théologie du Corps Mystique, Paris, 1949, Vol. I, pp. 120 ff. 
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societies are entirely distinct, but not separated, groupings.® The 
are related because the members of each are united to Christ throught 
their common human nature. But because the Church is a ee 
society — one that demands for membership faith, baptism an 
adherence to the Roman Pontiff—there must be no confusedi 
notion of degrees of membership of the Church. One may be as 
good or a bad Catholic. But one is either a Catholic or one is not. 
Some theologians in the understandable attempt to show hows 
non-Catholics can be saved have nevertheless been led to mistakes 
the nature of the relation that these non-Catholics bear to thes 
Church.* 

But it is time to return from our anticipation and to continu 
the development of our argument. It is this first union with clan 
that provides the basis for the second and more intimate unio 
with him, a union that brings with it a more deeply organi 
connexion and a sealing with his seal. To say that the second unionr 
presupposes the first is simply another way of saying that Christ 
could redeem us because he was man as well as being God; becauses 
he was man, he could represent men. Mersch sums up much of: 
what has been said so far in his assertion that: ‘. . . the rdle of 
Christ with respect to mankind is ontological before it is operative.’® 
The union is static before it is dynamic. 

Many of the Greek Fathers stress this first union of Christ and 
men, the union that comes from the Incarnation alone, to such am 
extent that if one concéntrated on these passages only in theini 
writings one would be led to think that they placed the redemptiom 
exclusively on the level of the Incarnation and ignored the Passion. 
Death and Resurrection of Christ.6 St Cyril of Alexandria, fom 


® A misunderstanding of this point makes a theologian like Galtier in the section or 
the mystical body in his De Incarnatione ac Redemptione, Roma, 1946, hold that the 
Church and the mystical body of Christ are not to be identified with one another1 
Galtier doesn’t seem to realize that there are two meanings of mystical body. Hisi 
reasoning moves from one meaning to the other without adverting to the fact thax 
two different societies are in question. 

“An example of such thinking may be cited from H. St John, o.P., Blackfriars’ 
October, 1953, p. 441: ‘. . . the full implications of the truth extra ecclesiam nulld 
salus began to be worked out . . . and the notion that those cut off from visible unity 
may still be in some sense members of the mystical body of Christ, and so of the 


Church, emerged’. G. Philips, La Sainte Eglise Catholique, Paris, 1947, pp. 284 ff" 
defends a somewhat similar position. 


5 Mersch, op. cit. 


* Tromp cites many of these patristic texts in his Corpus Christi quod est Ecclesia‘ 
Roma, 1946, pp. 116 ff. 
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example, writes: ‘We are all one in Christ, and the totality of 
humanity is in Him. That is the reason why He is called the new 
Adam; by the sharing of our nature He has filled all with happiness 
and glory, as the first Adam had filled all with corruption and 
shame.”” = 

By a sacrificial death which was accepted by the Father Christ 
redeemed men. He stood for all and in him all satisfied for sin and 
merited glory. ‘We were all crucified with Him when His flesh was 
crucified; for this flesh so to speak held all nature,’ writes St Cyril 
again.® It is important to remember that no interpretation of St 
Paul’s teaching is possible other than that which sees him include 
all men in Christ’s earthly activity. All men have lived and died and 
risen in Christ long before the fruits of his life, death and 
resurrection have been applied to certain members of the race 
through baptism and the other sacraments. ® 

The actual redeeming of men by Christ is called by theologians 
redemption in actu primo. Christ did not make this redemption 
Operative automatically. Men must correspond with grace and 
take hold of the redemption that is offered to them. This is called 
subjective redemption or redemption in actu secundo. It must also 
be pointed out that Christ did not leave this redemption to be 
applied or secured in a merely individual, invisible or extrinsic way. 
He instituted a visible society in union with himself, and sacraments 
in that society as the means whereby men may work out subjective 
redemption. Men take hold of the redemption of Christ in the full 
sense, in this world, only through the simultaneous presence in 
them of faith, baptism and adherence to the Vicar of Christ. These 
are the three essential conditions for being a member of the Church, 
for being incorporated into the society of baptized believers that 
has Christ for its Head.?° 

It has always been a commonplace in Catholic theology that 
the Church is Christ in the world and that she continues the mission 
of Christ. Pius XII sums up well: ‘Christ, the mystical Head, and 
the Church, which like another Christ represents His person on 


' In Ioan., Lib. I, c. 9. (PG, LXXIII, 161.) 

3 In epist. ad Rom., c. 6. (PG, LXXIV, 796.) 

9 On the scriptural aspects of this cf., Bonsirven, L’ Evangile de Paul, Paris, 1948, pp. 
89-91, 150. 

LO Mystici Corporis (C.T.S., trans.), sec. 21. 
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earth, constitute together one new man, joining heaven and earthi 
in the continuance of the saving work of the Cross. Christ, Headj 
and Body, is the Whole Christ.’ 

If the Church is Christ, and if the whole nature of the body followss 
that of the Head, we must state that the essential work of thes 
Church is mediation. This follows because Christ both in_ his: 
hypostatic union of divinity and humanity (that is to say entitativelpy) 
and in the theandric actions that he carried out (that is to sayy 
dynamically) was the high priest of the New Testament. The essential! 
function of a priest is to mediate. Christ’s mediation involved th 
reconciliation of sinful mankind and God and the offering to Goat 
of that supreme adoration which could be offered only by aa 
God-man. Christ brought God’s love to men and He represented! 
men before God.!? 

The Church mediates for men because that is the work of Christ.. 
Within her visible structure divine truth is kept intact, God’s grace: 
of sonship is made available and men can grow in love. Like Christt 
she prays, suffers and loves for the whole world. The central act! 
in this prolonging of his work by Christ through his Church iss 
the offering of sacrifice. The Eucharistic sacrifice is the focal point! 
of the mediation of Christ in the Church just as that same sacrifice: 
was the focal point of Christ’s redeeming of mankind. 

There is nothing more to add to our outlining of the dogmatic: 
basis of the explanation we want to give of the salvation of those: 
who do not belong to the visible Church. In fact the teaching that! 
has been sketched already shows how non-Catholics are saved’: 
all that is needed now is to make the implications of the truths: 
more explicit. The union of all men with Christ through their: 
human nature, his representing them operationally before the: 
Father, and his associating with himself a select body of these: 
members of his Church, who are marked with his seal, and who: 
continued his mediating work — these are the truths that underlie: 
the way in which non-Catholics are saved through the mediation of 
the Church. 

The worship of the Church is the summit of mankind’s worship | 
of God. The society that adores, intercedes, and makes reparation 
IMIbIG DET 


On this mediation cf. especially Scheeben, op. cit., pp. 431-65. Congar has an 
tnteresting exposition in Jalons pour une Théologie du Laicat, Paris, 1953, pp. 196 ff. 
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ind thanksgiving with Christ, drawing on his merits, sharing in 
lis actions and prolonging them, represents with him all mankind 
efore the Father. If grace comes to men, it comes only through 
he mediation of Christ, and the Church is never absent from this 
nediation. That explains why: extra Ecclesiam nulla salus. Apart 
rom the Church there is no salvation because Christ cannot be 
eparated from the Church and there is no salvation apart from 
Shrist.18 

But we can make these considerations more precise. Because 
hey are joined to Christ by virtue of their human nature non- 
Satholics and Catholics form one great body with him. 
Non-Catholics in this way are joined both to Christ and to the 
nembers of the Church: to Christ as their Head and to Catholics 
is their fellow members of the body. Since these people outside 
he Church are linked to the humanity of Christ (and we must 
emember that they are objectively redeemed), they are not cut 
off from the channel of grace. Christ, however, prolongs his 
edemption through the Church which prays with him for its own 
salvation and that of the whole world’.14 There are two reasons 
hen that explain how the Church represents non-Catholics in her 
nediation: first, she is one with Christ; second, she is one with 
hese other men through a common human nature. 

In this way the Church, stamped with the seal of Christ’s 
riesthood, mediates for those who though connected with Christ 
lave not had his seal stamped on their souls in such fashion that 
hey can mediate efficaciously for themselves apart from those who 
ie directly associated with Christ’s priesthood. In so far as Christ 
nediates now he does so with, in and through his Church. The 
Vhole Christ is the Priest of mankind. 

In a word, Christ in the Church mediates for those who do not 
yelong to the Church, that is to say, for those who are outside, 


}On the formula: extra Ecclesiam nulla salus: de Lubac writes: ‘Quite clearly it 
oes not intend to state that no one is saved who is not exteriorly attached to the 
‘hurch, and it is significant that the texts in which it is found, when they are not 
imply directed against those who have seceded, bring at once the expected corrections, 
waking reservations in the case of the invincible ignorance of those infidels who are 
f goodwill. (Vatican Council, Constitutio de fide catholica, c. 3). Catholicisme, 
aris, 1947, pp. 195-6. He states the formula positively: ‘By the Church alone will 
ou be saved,’ p. 197. His whole treatment of the formula repays reading. 

' Prayer for offering of the wine. 
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though not apart from or separated from, the Church. They ca: 
receive the grace that Christ obtains for them through the connexio) 
of their human natures with his. By co-operating with that gracc 
they can reach glory. 

All this lets us see the important réle that the Church plays 11 
making the redemption available to those who are not yet he 
members. Catholics are the mediators of the world. In a certati 
deep way it is true to say that the more holy the members of tha 
Church are the more plentifully will divine graces be given to thoss 
who have not ‘yet attained the security of the Church’s fold . . 
and those whom an unhappy breach of faith and unity has severed’? 
Pius XII in fact expresses his regret that those who wander fror 
truth and fail to give consent to grace do so not only from a failurt 
to pray themselves but because ‘the faithful . . . omit to offer tt 
God more fervent prayers for this intention’.1* But we must insis: 
that only in the Church have we fully corporate prayer. Thoss 
outside the Church pray either as feeble groups that lack God’ 
full authorization and seal or as scattered individuals. But it alss 
holds good that no matter how they pray, whether singly oc 
collectively, their prayers join with the prayers of the Church whic? 
especially in the Mass offer to God all that is good in creation. 

We may finish by remarking that although prayers transcenu 
mere time because of the bond that unites the members of tha 
Church of all ages, it is none the less true that the Church of to-da1 
mediates especially for the men of to-day. Moderns are closest tt 
their contemporaries and share a contemporaneous life with them 
It is also true that it is the contemporary Church that actual]! 
holds those sacraments that our modern fellowmen must receiv 
in re or in voto in order to be saved. This mediation of the Chure? 
of to-day for our contemporary world is the deep dogmatic reaso» 
why nothing that is good in modern culture is alien to the Church 
This holds true in spite of the misunderstandings that inevitabl! 
hamper humans in their relations with one another. 


18 Mystici Corporis, 101. 

16 Tbid., p. 103. Elsewhere the Pope writes: ‘This is truly a tremendous mystery 
upon which we can never meditate enough: that the salvation of many souls depenc 
upon the prayers and voluntary mortifications offered for that intention by th 
members of the mystical Body of Jesus Christ, and upon the co-operation whic: 

roe and faithful, and especially parents, must afford to our divine Saviour 
ec. 42. 
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| One last point may be worth making. It is that the nature of the 
union that exists between Christ and the Church makes clear that 
the end of the Church is not to convert the world but to extend the 
redemption. Christ failed to convert even his own nation but he 
redeemed the world. So, Pius XII writes, that: ‘.. . the society founded 
by the divine Redeemer has only one aim, whether in her doctrine 
and government, whether in the ministry which he entrusted to 
her, or in the prayers she offers and the blood she sheds: to grow 
a become more closely knit as one body. And this happens 
hen Christ is, after a manner, built into the souls of men and grows 
in them, and when souls also are built into Christ and grow in 
Him .. .!’ It is true that the Church will achieve her end best by 
including as much of mankind as she can within her visible structure: 
this explains her constant missionary effort.18 Nevertheless, in the 
last resort, the success of the Church will be measured not by 
abundant membership, intellectual victories or social achievements 
but by the number of men that Christ can save through her. God 
alone tan discern success of this nature. Men can only dimly make 
out the fruitfulness of the work; they must go on walking in the 
half-light of faith, while the Church makes her way in suffering, 
justice, truth and love.}® 


7 Mediator Dei. 
'8 The main reasons for missionary effort may be stated briefly as follows: Within 
the visible structure of the Church the divinely ordained means of salvation are best 
nade available; within this visible society alone is salvation secure and confident; 
yy this community of love in Christ is God loved with that love with which he wishes 
o be loved. 
9 It is clear that the salvation of unbaptized infants is linked with the general solution 
yf the question of the salvation of unbelievers. It requires separate discussion, however, 
yut three important points which are essential to a solution of the problem and 
vhich do not seem to have been adequately treated in recent discussions may be 
nentioned. 

(ay If they can be saved, it is because — like the Holy Innocents — they have an 
mntological link with the humanity of Christ ; 1 

(b) It is the Church that mediates for them and wins the necessary grace; 

(c) They co-operate freely and personally with this grace at the moment of death. 
‘or this last consideration one needs to understand human dying in the way in which 
ersch has treated it in his Théologie du Corps Mystique. 
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translation of the Sacred Books of the East and since that tim: 

the knowledge of Eastern thought and culture has develope 
steadily in the West. The scholarly and rather philological approac 
of Max Muller was followed at the beginning of this century wit. 
the more popular Wisdom of the East series, and now translatio 
of all the more important texts of Indian and Chinese philosoph: 
are to be had in abundance. Everyman have published a volum 
of Hindu Scriptures, containing the principal songs of the Rig Ved; 
and the more important of the Upanishads together with th] 
Bhagavad Gita; and an admirable selection of texts from Chines: 
philosophers in Classical Times by Professor E. R. Hughes. Bott 
the Bhagavad Gita and the Tao te Ching have been translated mam 
times, Arthur Waley’s translation of the latter, under the title oo 
The Way and its Power, being still the best. More recently Professo) 
Radhakrishna has given us an edition of the principal Upanishad! 
in Sanskrit and English which may well prove definitive. Fo» 
Buddhism the text of the Pali canon are well known and the World’: 
Classics has published a selection under the title of Sayings of tha 
Buddha. For the Mahayana canon there is nothing better than tha 
Buddhist Bible edited by Dwight Goddard (1952).1 But perhaps tha 
book which more than any other has brought this great traditior 
of thought to the notice of the ordinary reader is Aldous Huxley’? 
Perennial Philosophy. By gathering his texts together equally from 
east and west Huxley has demonstrated the continuity of traditior 
which underlies the thought of Europe and Asia, and has vastly 
enlarged the scope of what we are accustomed to call the perennia | 
philosophy. 
1Since this was written the publication of Buddhist Texts through the Ages, translatee 
by a group of European scholars, has been announced by Faber. 


I is now just over a century since Max Muller began hi 
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It can hardly be doubted that this discovery of Eastern thought 
is an event which is destined to be of comparable importance with 
that of the discovery of Aristotle in the Middle Ages or of Classical 
learning at the Renaissance. But at the same time it raises very 
serious problems both for the philosopher and the theologian. 
Eastern thought can boast a continuous tradition of over 2,500 
years, which runs almost exactly parallel with the corresponding 
tradition of western thought from the time of Thales to the present 
day. Although there is no evidence of any serious influence of one 
tradition on the other until recently, both traditions yet reveal a 
remarkable affinity beneath their fundamental differences of 
approach. This has led to a very general belief, as shown for instance 
by Mr Aldous Huxley, that there is a fundamental unity of experience 
which underlies all the great philosophical and religious traditions 
of mankind. This was the view of which René Guénon made himself 
the exponent in a series of brilliant and provocative works, which 
are still being translated into English; and he has now been followed 
by M° Frithjof Schuon,? who if not a disciple writes from precisely 
the same point of view. The basis of this view is that there is a 
universal ‘metaphysical tradition’, which goes back to immemorial 
antiquity and underlies not only all primitive religion but also all 
the great religious traditions of mankind. René Guénon, though he 
eventually professed himself a Moslem, devoted his writings chiefly 
to the Hindu tradition, and his Man and his Becoming According 
to the Vedanta was called by Coomaraswamy (who was himself a 
no less learned and able exponent of the same tradition) the ‘best 
exposition of the doctrine of the Vedanta in any European language’. 

M. Schuon’s work is of particular interest because it is largely 
based on the study of Islamic tradition and attempts to establish 
the relation between Islam and Christianity in the light of the 
metaphysical tradition. Both for René Guénon and for M. Schuon 
Catholicism is not only the one authentic form of Christianity but 
is also the true form of the metaphysical tradition in the west. 
Though there are serious gaps in his knowledge, M. Schuon seems 
to have a better understanding of Catholicism than Guénon, and 
his comparison between the two traditions is often of great interest, 
but this only serves to bring out the fundamental opposition between 


The Transcendent Unity of Religions by Frithjof Schuon (Faber and Faber) 215. 
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Catholicism and this conception of a metaphysical tradition. The 
difference lies in the conception of the relation between religiop 
and philosophy (or ‘metaphysic’, as they insist without mucl 
apparent reason on calling it). For them the only absolutely trua 
form of knowledge is metaphysic, and religion in all its form: 
consists in the adaptation of this absolute metaphysical knowledge 
to the relative order of human needs and circumstances witk 
particular regard to the imagination and the affections. Thus 
Hinduism, Buddhism, Judaism, Christianity and Islam are al 
varying expressions of this one universal tradition adapted to the 
needs of humanity in different times and places. The apparen 
opposition between these different traditions M. Schuon explains 
ingeniously by a comparison with the phenomena of light. Eack 
religious tradition represents a particular colour which is opposec 
to another colour like red to green, but all alike are reconciled i 
the metaphysical tradition, which is like the colourless essence od 
light. This enables him to show how Christianity and Islam i 
particular, though apparently opposed in so many respects, may 
yet be identical in their essence. This in turn leads to the view than 
each religion has an esoteric and an exoteric form, the majority in 
each case adhering to the exoteric form and being aware only ob 
its opposition to other forms, while the minority forms an élite 
who are ‘initiated’ into the esoteric meaning and realize its identity 
with the rest. 

It would be easy to show that M. Schuon’s conception of ari 
esoteric form of Christianity reveals a misunderstanding of its 
fundamental nature and is really a form of gnosticism. As Pére 
Dani¢lou has shown in a very penetrating study of Guénon in 
his Essai sur le Mystere de Vhistoire, the true Christian initiation 
takes place at Baptism and the growth of Christian wisdom op 
gnosis in the proper sense, is simply a deeper understanding of 
the original mystery of faith. The conception of a further initiation 
into a secret doctrine which is reserved to the few is wholly foreign 
to orthodox Christianity at all times. The evidence for this which 
M. Schuon adduces from the existence of the /ex arcani and other 
practices in the early church is simply due to misunderstanding: 
Christianity, properly understood, is not derived from any 
metaphysical tradition. It is essentially a historical revelation. It is 
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the manifestation of the divine action in history, beginning in the 
events of the Old Testament and culminating in the New Testament 
with the life and death and resurrection of Jesus Christ. This 
revelation is apprehended by a faith which is supernatural in its 
very essence; that is to say its object transcends the understanding 
of any created intellect. Philosophy or metaphysic in any form is 
subordinate to faith and is regulated by it. To attempt to subordinate 
faith to metaphysic is to destroy the essence of Christianity and to 
transform it into a kind of Gnosticism. It is a total subversion of 
religion and a heresy in the most exact sense of the term. 

What then are we to say of this metaphysical tradition and what 
is its real relation to religion? It is impossible simply to dismiss it as 
an aberration of mind. It is evident that it contains elements of 
profound truth and no one can study the work of Guénon or of 
M. Schuon without admiration for their penetration of mind and 
for the vast and comprehensive range of their knowledge. It is clear 
that there are deep affinities underlying all the great religions of 
mankind, including Christianity. The accumulated evidence of 
comparative religion and archeology has made it clear that there 
are certain common elements which form the basis of religion 
from the earliest times. There is first of all the idea of God as the 
‘holy’ (in Rudolf Otto’s sense), the sacred, the transcendent. This 
idea has been shown to underlie all primitive religion, and it 
continues under the form of the absolute, the infinite, the eternal, 
the unchanging Being, beyond all human conception, to be the 
supreme object of worship in all the great religious traditions. 
This ‘sacred mystery’, which cannot be expressed in words is made 
known by means of symbols and takes shape in the primitive 
Myths. Here again it has been found that there are certain common 
symbols and common stories which are found all over the world 
in ancient and in modern times and form a kind of universal 
language. The study of this universal symbolism was one of the 
most fruitful and important of all René Guénon’s achievements, 
and he may be said to have established beyond dispute both the 
validity and the universality of this symbolic language. A third 
element which is common to all religion is that of the ritual, which 
is centred on the sacrifice. The ritual is as it were the embodiment 
of the myth, its expression in a visible and tangible form. As such 
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it is to be found at the base of not only primitive religion but o 
the most highly developed forms as well. It was from the formulaa 
of sacrifice that the great speculative tradition of Indian religior 
arose, and Chinese religion remained centred on the supreme 
sacrifice of the Emperor until its extinction in the revolution. 
These three elements, then, of the divine Mystery, the Myth. 
and the Ritual Sacrifice would seem to form the common basis of 
all religion. We may if we like speak of it as Natural Religion, or 
as Primitive Revelation, inasmuch as it was based on the originak 
revelation of God to mankind in the order of Nature. Christia 
tradition has always recognized this tradition of Natural Law a 
characteristic of mankind before the Mosaic Law and the beginnin 
of revelation in the proper sense. Of course there were many: 
variations in this tradition; it was often distorted and obscured, 
and developed into idolatry, magic and superstition; but the 
basic elements remained as a permanent witness to the truth at alll 
times. It was this tradition which was moreover taken up and! 
developed in the great historic religions and formed the basis off 
ancient civilization. Here again René Guénon has shown how the: 
whole structure of ancient civilization was determined by this; 
religious tradition. Its art and its politics, its ethics and economics, , 
down to the minutest details of daily life were all organized on) 
this basis, and remained so in India down to the present day. It: 
was this hierarchical structure of society with its abiding forms of 
art and philosophy, of law and economic life, which Guénon 
believed to be the ‘traditional’ order of human life, in comparison 
with which our modern industrial civilization could only appear as 
an appalling ‘deviation’. But this traditional order or way of life 
was, he maintained, founded on a metaphysical tradition and it 
was this which gave it its enduring character. So we come back 
again to our question. What precisely is this metaphysical tradition? 
Perhaps we can answer this question most effectively if we consider 
its development in India, because it is there that the development is 
clearest, and it was to this that Guénon devoted his most important 
studies. At a certain point in history, roughly in the first millenium 
B.C., the archaic religion which underlay the civilization of Babylonia 
and Egypt and Crete as well as India and China, underwent a 
profound transformation. The myth and the ritual which had hitherto 
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been accepted without much question were subjected to intense 
study, and a new metaphysical understanding of their significance 
dawned upon the human mind. This is the process which can be 
traced in the gradual development of the Upanishads from the 
Brahmanas in about the sixth century B.c. The Brahmanas were 
formulas of ritual sacrifice, which had already begun to include a 
commentary on their mystical significance; but in the Upanishads 
a properly metaphysical mode of thought begins to emerge. This 
is the basis of that metaphysical tradition which eventually came 
to be known as the Vedanta, and has remained the foundation of 
Hindu religion to the present day. René Guénon’s Man and his 
Becoming According to the Vedanta is, as has been said, probably 
the best account which can be had in English of the metaphysical 
stem of the Vedanta, but it is written from his own peculiar point 

f view. For him this tradition is not merely one particular form of 
etaphysical tradition, but the expression of a universal tradition 
hich has an absolute validity. This metaphysical system, he 
aintains, was not the discovery of a particular people at a particular 
ime, but represents the universal wisdom of mankind and transcends 
I] time and place. 

This brings us to what is the most important characteristic of 
he metaphysical tradition as it is understood by both René Guénon 
nd M. Schuon. When we speak of metaphysics, we think of that 
cience of which the foundations were laid by Aristotle and which 
n fact received its name from him. It is a method of rational and 
iscursive thought, based on abstraction and proceeding by logical 
teps of deduction and induction to the establishment of definite 
onclusions. Now Indian philosophy has always recognized the 
alidity of this method and has given it a definite place in its system. 
ut it has always maintained that there is a higher mode of thought, 
hich is not rational and discursive but direct and intuitive. Thus 
rofessor Radhakrishna writes: ‘Intuitive knowledge is immediate 
s distinct from discursive and mediate knowledge. It is more 
mediate than sensory intuition, for it overcomes the distinction 
etween the knower and the known which subsists in sense intuition. 
t is the perfect knowledge, while all other knowledge is incomplete 
nd imperfect in so far as it does not bring about the identification 
etween the subject and the object. All other knowledge is indirect 
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and has only symbolic or representative value. The only generally 
effective knowledge is that which penetrates into the very nature 
of things . . . Such knowledge is revealed in man’s very existence? 
It is unveiled rather than acquired. Knowledge is concealed in 
ignorance and when the latter is removed the former manifests 
itself. What we are that we behold, and what we behold that we 
are. Our thought, our life and our being are uplifted in simplicity 
and we are made one with truth.’* 

It is this intuitive knowledge which has always been the goal 0 
Indian philosophy, both Buddhist and Hindu, and it is this which 
René Guénon and M. Schuon claim to be the source of tha 
metaphysical tradition. It is a mode of knowledge which bring; 
absolute certainty, because in it the mind is identified with tha 
object of its thought. It is beyond all the accidents of time anc 
space and is absolutely universal, since in attaining to this tha 
mind transcends the limitations of individuality. What are we ta 
say in regard to the possibility of such a mode of knowledge: 
Catholic philosophy has been slow to admit the possibility of ns 


kind of intuitive knowledge, but we may think that this is parth 
due to the exaggerated esteem in which Aristotle has been hel 

In spite of certain statements on the subject of contemplation in 
the last book of the Ethics, in which Aristotle seems to allow o9 
some power ‘more than human’ in the human mind, in generaz 
his philosophy remains rigidly within the limitations of discursive 
thought. But, as Professor Armstrong has pointed out in a recen) 
Aquinas Paper, this is one of the many elements in the thought o4 
Aristotle in which he departs from the Platonic tradition, of whicl 
he was the heir, and which must be reckoned as ‘deviations’ front 
the perennial philosophy. For it is the Platonic tradition which ii 
the true representative of the perennial philosophy in the west ana 
which had the deepest influence on the structure of Christian 
philosophy. Aristotle, it is true, introduced some importa 
corrections into this tradition and it was under his influence thaa 
St Thomas perfected the finished structure, but the Platonic basii 
remains firmly rooted in the thought of St Thomas. Now for Plate 
as for all eastern philosophy the highest form of knowledge to whick 


’ The i Upanishads by S. Radhakrishna, Introduction, p. 96 (Allen ary 
Unwin). | 
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all other forms are necessarily subject is knowledge by ‘ideas’, that 
is to say an intuitive knowledge of the kind which we have described. 
‘It is the desire and the longing for the intuitive vision of reality, 
for a participation in the knowledge of Being itself, which gives 
‘its dynamism to the whole philosophy of Plato as it has been the 
inspiration of all eastern philosophy. 

_ But the question remains, Is such knowledge possible to man in 
his present state? Let us observe in the first place, that the eastern 
Sages who write of this kind of knowledge habitually speak as 
men who have in fact experienced the intuition which they describe. 
‘The difficulty is, of course, that such intuitive knowledge cannot 
properly be communicated in words. It is an experience which 
‘transcends all images and concepts and cannot therefore be expressed 
in words. But the fact that this experience has been the object of 
‘the spiritual quest of such a large part of mankind for so many 
thousand years and has borne fruit in a tradition of art and 
philosophy, of religion and morality of such wide range and such 
profound character must be reckoned as definite evidence in its 
favour. In the second place we must remember that according to 
St Thomas man was originally created for precisely such an 
intuitive knowledge of reality. The first man, he says (S.T. I, xciv, 3, 
ad 1), possessed knowledge of all things by ‘infused species’, that 
is to say he knew the natures of things directly and intuitively and 
not merely by abstraction and reasoning. Now this knowledge is 
not properly supernatural; we may call it preternatural in the sense 
that it belonged to man in his integral state before the Fall and has 
largely been lost since. But it remains, nevertheless, the mode of 
knowledge for which man was created, and the desire for it remains 
engraved in our nature. The question is, therefore, whether it is not 
possible for man to recover this intuitive wisdom by means of a 
profound spiritual training such as we find in all the traditional 
forms of discipline both in the east and in the west. 

There is no need to deny, of course, the possibility of supernatural 
grace coming to assist such an effort of the human spirit, because 
grace is given to all who truly seek God, but it is necessary to insist 
that such a mode of knowledge is not essentially supernatural. This 
is what distinguishes it from the knowledge which we possess by 
faith. According to M. Schuon faith is an inferior order of knowledge, 
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which is essentially subordinate to the clear vision of metaphysical 
knowledge. But if we allow the possibility of such a mode of 
knowledge, we must still insist that it is essentially inferior to th 
knowledge of faith. For faith gives us a knowledge of God whic 
infinitely transcends the whole order of nature and can only b 
received by a supernatural revelation. Though its mode is inferio 
to that of intuition, its object is infinitely superior to any natural 
intuition since it gives us God in his absolute transcendence as he 
can only be known by grace. 

What then is the place of this ‘metaphysical intuition’ in a 
Christian scheme of life? It is here that M. Schuon betrays most: 
clearly his ignorance of Catholic tradition. He regards Christianity; 
as essentially a ‘bhaktic’ way of religion, that is to say a way of! 
faith and love as opposed to knowledge. Though he mentions a 
supposed ‘initiatory’ tradition among the Greek Fathers and makes 
an interesting study of the Hesychast doctrine in the eastern church, 
he seems to be quite unaware of the traditional Catholic doctrine 
of contemplation, as it is found, for instance, in Pére Daniélou’s 
masterly study of the doctrine of St Gregory of Nyssa in Platonisme:? 
et théologie mystique. Now in this doctrine we find that the kind off 
metaphysical intuition which we are considering and which Stt 
Gregory fully understood in the light of that Platonism to which 
he owed so much, has a perfectly definite place. For St Gregory, , 
as for every Christian philosopher, contemplation begins with: 
faith. But Christian faith is essentially, in the words of St Anselm, , 
a faith which seeks understanding — fides quaerens intellectum —- 
and the next stage to faith is precisely that of knowledge or gnosis. 
The early Greek Fathers like Clement of Alexandria and Origen | 
understood this gnosis in a Platonic sense as a knowledge of the: 
‘nature of things’, an entry into the ‘intelligible world’— the kosmos : 
noetos of Plato. So for St Gregory of Nyssa the object of 
contemplation (theoria) is ta onta, that is to say reality or the nature: 
of things, and this knowledge is of a purely intelligible kind, which | 
restores man to his original state and raises him to the level of the 
angels. In other words it is an intuitive knowledge of the same. 
kind as eastern philosophy regards as the summit of human wisdom. 

This would seem, then, to give metaphysical intuition, the 
knowledge of essences, a definite place in the Christian view of 
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contemplation. It is true that this knowledge is normally conditioned 
by faith and its exercise is generally related to the gift of Knowledge, 
considered as a supernatural gift: but it remains true that this 
knowledge is not essentially supernatural. Though it is not natural 
to man in his present state it still remains within the order of nature; 
its object is precisely the ‘nature of things’. But it is of the greatest 
importance to observe that for St Gregory this does not represent 
the goal of Christian contemplation; it is but an intermediate state. 
Far beyond the knowledge of ta onta, of intelligible reality, lies 
the mystery of the divine ousia, the very being of God, to which 
no created mind can approach of itself and which can never be 
comprehended. It is this divine mystery which is revealed to the 
soul by grace and to which the soul is united by charity; it is this 
which is the supreme goal of Christian contemplation and which 
is the object of a properly mystical experience. It was the great 
achievement of St Gregory, in which he made a notable advance on 
Clement and Origen, to have realized that the way of knowledge, 
or giosis, though it is highest in the natural order and raises man 
to that state of being for which he was originally created, yet remains 
infinitely below the way of love, which raises him to the supernatural 
order and unites him with God beyond every conceivable form of 
knowledge and understanding. This was the doctrine which was 
further developed by Dionysius the Areopagite and passed through 
him to the Middle Ages, until it was given its classical exposition 
by St John of the Cross. 

It would seem possible, then, to place this metaphysical intuition 
as a definite mode of knowledge, which though preternatural is 
not properly supernatural. Though in Christian experience it is 
usually associated with the action of grace, there does not seem to 
be any reason why it should be beyond the reach of man under 
other forms of religious discipline. If we allow this possibility, then 
we can allow its full significance to the metaphysical tradition, of 
which René Guénon and M. Schuon speak. We can say that it 
originated in the Primitive Revelation which was given to mankind 
in the beginning. In the course of history this tradition was preserved 
by means of the symbolic language of Myth and Ritual, until it 
became the object of a properly metaphysical understanding. This 
is the tradition which underlies both primitive religion and the 
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great religious systems of Hinduism, Buddhism and other forms op 
eastern religion. In all these systems there is a mixture of truth anc 
error and there are many conflicting elements, but the origina 
tradition has never been lost. We may go so far as to agree with! 
M. Schuon that these forms of religion represent the providentia\ 
way in which the truth has been preserved for the people of the 
Far East, who have remained until recently outside the sphere ob 
the Christian revelation. The position of Islam is more complicated! 
It has sometimes been represented as a Christian heresy, but this! 
seems to be wholly unjust. Mahommed does not seem to have hadi 
any but the most superficial knowledge of Christianity, picked uff 
from travelling merchants many of whom were not only ignorant 
but also heretical. His real achievement seems to have been that he 
passed by all that was of specific importance in the Hebrew anc 
Christian revelation and restored to the pagan Arabs of his time 
something of the original grandeur of Primitive Revelation. The 
sense of the absolute transcendence of God and the need for man’s: 
absolute submission to his will make Islam perhaps the most 
powerful witness in the world to the primitive basis of all religion. 
We may hold also that for the world of the Middle East Islam has: 
been, like Hinduism and Buddhism in the Far East, the providential 
way in which the fundamental truth of religion has been preservedt 
until the present time. 

But we cannot admit with M. Schuon that Christianity is a | 
one of these forms of the metaphysical tradition, adapted to thes 
western world. It is true that Christianity has never been absolutely, 
universal in its extension. It was confined at first to the small world 
of the Jews of Palestine, and we may agree that when the Apostles: 
spoke of the ‘world’, they had in mind the orbis terrarum of thes 
contemporary Roman world, beyond which Christianity did not! 
extend for the first five hundred years of its history. It remains trues 
also that the greater part of Asia and Africa, together with Australias 
and America, remained untouched by Christian influence until thes 
sixteenth century. But the universality of Christianity was impliciti 
in its teaching from the beginning, and it is the universality not of! 
a metaphysical tradition but of a historical revelation. It is trues 
that Christ came to fulfil the original revelation of God to mankind.. 
We are realizing more and more clearly that he fulfilled, by his: 
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own death and resurrection, all the ancient myths which had told 
the story of man’s search for God through trial and death and 
rebirth, just as he fulfilled by his own supreme sacrifice all the 
ancient sacrifices by which man had sought to approach God. In 
the same way he fulfilled the metaphysical tradition of the ancient 
world by the doctrine which he preached, revealing the true nature 
of God and of man’s relation to him. But he fulfilled them not 
merely in theory but in fact. He revealed them in his own Person, 
in his life and death and resurrection, and in the establishment of 
his Church, through which this divine revelation is preserved and 
communicated to mankind. 

But if we must insist on the unique character of the Christian 
revelation, we are no less under an obligation to recognize the truth 
which is to be found in every other form of religious tradition. 
What the Law was to the Jews, said Clement of Alexandria, 
philosophy was to the Greeks, a ‘pedagogue’ to lead them to Christ. 
SO we may say that the metaphysical tradition, which represents 
philosophy in its purest form, was the divine preparation by which 
the people of the ancient world were prepared for the coming of 
Christ. We have therefore to try to realize its full significance and 
to see how precisely it finds its fulfilment in Christ. This means 
that we must study it in each of its principal manifestations, in 
Hinduism, in Buddhism, especially the Mahayana, in Taoism and 
in Islam, especially in the doctrine of the Sufi mystics. In such an 
undertaking the work of René Guénon and of M. Schuon must 
be considered of inestimable value. In them is to be found the key 
to this universal tradition. But beyond this it enquires the careful 
study of the original texts, if possible, of course, in their original 
languages. This is a work which will demand the co-operation of 
oriental scholars in a serious effort to penetrate the essential truth 
of each religious tradition and to relate them all to the revelation 
which was made in Christ. One can hardly doubt that it will open 
new vistas to the theologian and that in time to come the study 
of the Vedanta and the Mahayana doctrine, of the Taoist and Sufi 
nystics, will play as important a part in the development of Christian 
ioctrine as that of Plato and Aristotle, of Plotinus and the Neo- 
>Jatonists has done in the past. 
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was endowed with sanctity and justice, that is to say, super 

natural grace, together with freedom from death as we suffeg 
it, and moreover that as a result of the fall he was changed for thi 
worse both in body and soul. This last point is interpreted to mean 
that before the fall at least he had a clarity of intellect which we dd 
not possess, and that his desires were entirely under the control og 
his reason. Further, it is the common teaching of theologians thas 
he was given many preternatural gifts to secure his happiness. W/ 
may start by summarizing St Thomas’ teaching, since this, generall1 
speaking, has been accepted by theologians. 

St Thomas deals with the subject in S.T., I. QQ. 94-102. He sayy 
that the first man did not see God in his essence, nor did he see tha 
angels in their essences, for the soul of Adam was of the same nature 
as our souls. He had knowledge of all that can be naturally known 
as well as supernatural knowledge. Not only did he possess 
supernatural grace but he was also free from those passions whicli 
involve pain or evil, such as fear or sorrow or unregulated desires 
He had all the virtues he required. He had control over all the 
animals. St Thomas tells us, however, that it is unreasonable to 
suppose that before man’s fall no animals attacked or devoured othe 
animals, for their nature was not changed by the sin of man. Ha 
also says that in the state of innocence Adam and Eve did not neec: 
animals for any bodily need; they fed on the trees of paradise, anc 
had no need of horses to carry them on account of their own bodily 
strength. In that state they needed animals only for the experimenta: 
knowledge they could gain of the natures of animals. Not only dic 
man rule over the beasts, but he ruled over all earthly creatures ; 
‘man in the state of innocence ruled over plants and non-livin | 
things, not by giving them orders or by changing them, but by 
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making use of them without hindrance’. If there had been no fall 
men would still not have been equal; they would have varied in 
character and disposition, but none would have had any defect of 
soul or body. Since man is by nature social, there would have been 
rulers to govern him, but their rule would have been entirely just. 
Man would have been immortal in the state of innocence. His 
body would not have been preserved from decline by any power it 
possessed in itself, but it would have had a power given it 
supernaturally by which it would have been preserved so long as 
man did not rebel against God. Man would have eaten of the tree 
of life, and this would have helped to prevent the weakness of old 
age. Moreover both in soul and body Adam was not ‘passible’, 
that is to say he could suffer nothing capable of injuring or hampering 
his natural actions. He had sensation, and he slept; he was preserved 
from any wounds partly by his powers of reason, partly by divine 
providence. He needed food, and if the state of innocence had 
tes the generation of children would have taken place as it 
as sifice the fall, but under the complete control of reason. Children 
would have been small and weak when young, and would have 
own up little by little as they do now. Children would have been 
pin in a state of original justice and endowed with supernatural 
grace, but they would not have been confirmed in justice and might 
ave chosen to sin. They would have acquired knowledge only by 
egrees. Paradise is a real place and is in the east; it is far from the 
dwellings of men, shut away by mountains or deserts, and the 
ivers mentioned in Genesis flow underground from Paradise and 
spring up where we know them. The work of man in dressing and 
eeping Paradise was easy and pleasant to him. Adam was not 
reated in Paradise, but was placed there after his creation. 

Such in outline is the teaching of St Thomas, and theologians 
have commonly followed him so far as they have felt possible, 
dropping only such elements in his account as they have felt to be 
plainly untenable. Yet there have been other views in the history 
of the Church. According to Tatian and Theophilus man was 
sreated in a childlike state, though if he had acted rightly he would 
rapidly have acquired sanctification and intellectual perfection.’ 
St Irenaeus, while saying that man had the gift of immortality, yet 
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describes this first state as one in which his perfection was only i: 
germ, and would have taken long to develop fully. Paradise wa 
situated outside the world; it was the place to which St Paul wa 
caught up, but apparently was a real place above the sky.” Origer 
proposed the theory of a prenatal or extra-temporal fall of individua 
souls, but this was condemned by the Church. St Gregory of Nysss 
held at one time that God first created the archetypal or ideal man 
who possessed all the original gifts, but that by a second act o 
creation man was given an animal constitution in which he sinned 
Later, however, St Gregory dropped this theory of a double creation 
and adopted that ‘of a single glorious protoplast belonging both 
to the intelligible and to the sensible world, the meeting-point o: 
spirit and matter, the ruler of the earth immortal and impassible’. 
St Gregory of Nazianzus seems to have inclined to a figurative 
interpretation of Paradise, using the phrase ‘whatever that Paradise 
may have been’. This phrase ‘suggests that the “garden” is not te 
be interpreted as a literal plot of ground, but as an exalted state: 
and in view of the sublimation of the flowers of Eden into ‘Divine 
Concepts”, this state can hardly be other than a transcendenta. 
State of existence on the plane of the intelligible world’.t St Gregory 
is not wholly consistent. ‘The conclusion to which we seem to be 
driven is that Gregory’s thoughts on this subject represent a purely 
mechanical and inconsistent juxtaposition of the earlier pre: 
Origenian, and of the later or post-Origenian tendencies of Hellenic 
Fall-speculation — of the primitive theory which views the first sir 
as the failure of an infantile being to pursue the upward course o 
development which God had marked out for him, and of the late: 
conception, which vaguely emerges during the fourth century, 0: 
an archetypal man or collective race-spirit who falls from an exalted! 
possibly a metaphysical Paradise.”® ~ 

We see, then, that the account of Paradise given by St Thomas 
which derives mainly from St Augustine, is not the only view tha. 
has existed in the Church, although it has been commonly acceptec 
by theologians since his time. We must remember that all which i: 
strictly de fide is that our first parents, in addition to supernatura: 
grace, had the gifts of immortality and ‘integrity’ of nature. 


2 Op. cit., pp. 192-4. ® Op. cit., pp. 274-5. 
* Op. cit., p. 285. 5 Op. cit., p. 286. 
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' Now let us consider some of the difficulties which may be raised 
gainst an account of Paradise such as is usually given. 
(1) As far as we know from the evidence of natural science there 
/as no special change in the general state of the world when man 
peared: the laws which govern the forms of life lower than man’s 
ere the same before man came as after. This means that from 
e earliest time, long before man’s appearance, nature has been 
2d in tooth and claw, and cruelty and ferocity have been involved 
the very process by which life has been carried on; creatures have 
ways lived by preying on one another. We are faced therefore with 
e problem: could there have been a Paradise on the earth when this 
ectacle which nature provided for man contained so much that 
as unpleasing? Could man be entirely happy when he contemplated 
e suffering of lower creatures all round him? This difficulty is 
phasized by the well-known passage of St Paul (Rom. vili, 19-22): 
or the expectation of the creature waiteth for the revelation of 
e sons of God. For the creature was made subject to vanity: not 
illingfy, but by reason of him that made it subject, in hope. Because 
e creature also itself shall be delivered from the servitude of 
rruption, into the liberty of the glory of the children of God. For 
e know that every creature groaneth and travaileth in pain, even 
| now.’ Two questions arise. First, how could man have been in 
aradise when surrounded by suffering? Secondly, how can we 
concile the apparent contradiction of St Paul’s statement that the 
te of the world was worse after man’s fall, and also of Genesis iii: 
ursed is the earth in thy work . . . thorns and thistles shall it bring 
rth to thee’, with the apparent fact that no change occurred in 
e processes of life when man appeared? 
(2) Now that the world has been fully explored we cannot suppose 
at Paradise is a place hidden away in a distant region of the earth. 
ut, this being so, what can be meant by it? 
(3) God’s plan was that man should not sin, but should continue 
rf successive generations in the state of innocence. St Thomas says 
an would have been preserved from all accidental injury. Though 
volving no contradiction, can we regard such a theory as plausible? 
it is said that man would have been endowed with special 
nowledge to avoid accidents, how would this apply to children 
sfore their minds had developed? If it is said that a special 
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providence would have protected them, is not this to presuppose 
continuous series of miracles, for fires, falls of rock or wood, a1 
so on, would occur quite independently of man’s own state. Ifl 
is said that the human body would have been so formed as to 
incapable of injury from physical causes, is not this to suppe 
man’s body would have been fundamentally different from the bow 
as we know it, whereas St Thomas denies this? 

(4) How would man have obtained his food without toil aa 
anxiety? He was commanded to increase and multiply and fill t1 
earth and, as his numbers increased it would have been necessae 
to move food from place to place and to store it, and this wou 
have involved risk of its destruction and loss. Would not man haz 
needed houses, if not to protect him from heat and cold, at lee 
to protect him from inclement weather? Even granting his bo) 
suffered no harm, such weather would have been unpleasant a1 
inconvenient to him. If he spread over the earth, how could he has 
crossed the seas without ships? Would he not have needed tools | 
build them? Would he not have needed artificial light? But 
these things, means of transport, houses, and equipment of all kine 
would have required metals, and metals would have involved min 
and, even though labour might have been easy and pleasant to m: 
in the state of innocence, labour in mines or factories could hare 
be described as Paradise. 

(5) Even though man would not have suffered death in the ste 
of innocence as we suffer it since the fall, yet after a time in tl 
life he would have been taken to heaven. Would not this ha 
necessarily involved the pain of bereavement to those left behir 
and anxiety and fear before the bereavement occurred? W- 
whatever certainty those still living on earth had known of t 
happiness of those who had left it, surely they would have be 
distressed at losing their relatives and friends? There can be pa’ 
too, from temporary parting and absence in this life, apart fre 
any question of death, and how could this have been avoided? 

(6) If all man’s needs had been provided for without trouble 
thought on his part, how could he have spent his time; what wou 
have been the work, characteristic of his life on earth, on whi 
he was to use his energies? Prayer and contemplation? But sure 
if man is placed in this world there must be a field of work pecul 
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to it, for which he is placed there? Can we suppose that, apart from 
his supernatural activities, contemplation of the natural beauty of 
the earth would have been sufficient to satisfy him, without any 
work of planning or achievement ? 

(7) If some of the descendants of Adam had later fallen, would not 
this have caused trouble and distress to those who themselves remained 
in the state of innocence? How could sinful men have lived in the 
same place as those who had not sinned: how could they have been 
in Paradise? 

Reflection on these questions will make us realize more clearly 
the nature of this problem, and this will put us in a better position 
to appreciate the various types of answer that can be given. We 
can now discuss these answers. As a preliminary, however, three 
points should be noticed which have an important bearing on the 
problem. 

First, we take as our starting point what is de fide in the Church’s 
teaching, because it is this teaching, neither more nor less, that we 
have To try to understand. On the one hand we have to take this 
teaching, and explain it without explaining it away. On the other 
hand all that goes beyond this official teaching, even though it 
has been the usual teaching of theologians, is not irrevocable and 
is not guaranteed by the Church. Hence, if there are solid reasons 
for doing so, we may set it aside. A considerable amount, indeed, 
of what was for long common teaching on this subject would now 
be rejected by most theologians: we can see this by a glance at the 
Summa of St Thomas. Consequently it would not be surprising if 
certain other features could no longer be retained. 

Secondly, the evil tendencies of human nature and the hard 
circumstances which surround man’s lot in this world are manifest 
to everyone, and need no revelation to bring them home to us. 
Most people, Christian or not, would agree that the doctrine of 
man’s fall (in some sense or other) is a reasonable way of accounting 
for a situation which in any case raises deep problems. To any 
reflective mind it must seem probable that human affairs have gone 
wrong, and that the doctrine of a fall is a key which fits the lock 
and offers an explanation of the puzzle. Thus whatever difficulties 
may confront us in this doctrine of the Church, we have to remember 
that in any case we are faced with a mysterious fact in the present 
condition of the human race. 
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Thirdly, it has been a common opinion from the earliest ages « 
Christianity that angels have been set in charge of the visib: 
universe. We know that some of the angels have sinned, and 
seems likely that their sin has had an evil effect on the univers: 
and perhaps on its physical laws. Our Lord himself speaks of ‘tk 
ruler of this world’. Thus it seems very reasonable to account fc 
some of the evils of the world by supposing them due to the sin ¢ 
the angel or angels who were in charge of the world. We me 
suppose that their fall has led to a reflection in earthly things of tt 
confusion in their minds, that is to say, that it has led to confusia 
in the laws and tendencies and desires of the things on the earth 
This would mean that there has been another fall which has had a 
evil effect on human affairs apart from man’s own fall, and tha 
this other fall occurred before man’s appearance on earth. It seem 
reasonable to make this conjecture. 

With these considerations in mind let us see what answers ca: 
be made to the difficulties which confront the teaching of an earth 
Paradise. There seem to be three principal types of answer. 

First, there is the type of answer which clings as far as possibb 
to St Thomas’s account, and only surrenders such elements in it « 
prove to be contrary to undoubted fact. The difficulties could 
met in some such way as this. 

(1) Pain in animals might be explained as involved in God’ 
original plan on the ground that on the whole animals have mor 
pleasure than pain. Or else the fall of the angels might be taken t! 
account for it. Or else it might be said that animal pain was na 
real — and then, to the question: ‘would not the very appearance: 
of pain have been incompatible with Paradise?’ the only answe 
would be that Adam was aware that it was only appearance anv 
was therefore not distressed. 

(2) The belief that Paradise is a place still existing on earth, bu 
hidden away, has clearly to be dropped. Paradise might be explaines 
as some district on earth, unusually fertile and healthy, in whicl 
Adam and Eve lived before their sin, and from which they wer’ 
driven out after the fall. The fact that no trace has been left migh 
be explained as due to the short time that man lived before the fall 
It should be noticed that evolution is not a problem. Evolution o 
man’s body from lower forms of life is not excluded by this theory 
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“since God may have created a human soul and infused it into an 
animal body, in such a way as to raise the animal body to the state 
/which Adam had before the fall. 

(3) The hypothesis of continual special acts of divine providence, 
which is practically.equivalent to continual miracles, would probably 
have to be accepted as the only solution to this problem. It seems 
hardly possible that the human body, if at all like ours, could 
otherwise have been preserved from all accidental injury. Yet such 
a hypothesis is scarcely satisfactory. 

(4) It is difficult to see what answer could be made to these 
questions, since God before the fall ordered man to increase and 
multiply and fill the earth. Presumably the answer would have to 
be given either that the human body in the state of innocence would 
have been so different from ours that it would not have needed the 
appliances that we need, or else that man would have been so quick 
to plan and act that he could easily have produced everything he 
needed. This, however, seems to imply that man’s body would have 
been” far more different from ours than upholders of the theory 
under consideration usually allow. 

(5) This again is difficult to answer. Perhaps it might be said that 
man would have had some slight mental pain, but that it would 
have been offset by the joy of his supernatural contemplation and 
of his sure knowledge that in the end all would be well. Yet this is 
to abandon the view that man’s state was completely happy. 

(6) The answer to this might be that man’s work would have been 
to contemplate God, and to contemplate creation as revealing 
God’s beauty, and that there was no need for man to have any other 
special tasks to perform in the physical world. 

(7) It is difficult to see what other answer could be made to this 
than to say that a special providence would have prevented the 
just from suffering through the action of the unjust. Yet would 
not the sight of sin have introduced ugliness and distress into 
Paradise? 

We may sum up, then, the merits of this line of answer as follows. 
It has the advantage of retaining as far as possible the views about 
the earthly Paradise that have been common theological opinion 
for many centuries. It has the disadvantage of having to reject a 
‘considerable amount of this teaching, and yet of retaining a good 
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deal that, without being clearly contradictory, is unplausible anc 
unsatisfactory. Moreover it leaves a number of problems unsolved! 
For example there is the apparent implication in the account im 
Genesis that there was a change for the worse in the condition op 
the world so far as it affected man, and even so far as it affected 
lower forms of life, if we accept the obvious meaning of St Paul’s 
words. Yet no trace of such a change has been left. St Paul’s words: 
would have to be explained in some other way, and the thorns and 
the thistles would have to be explained as now beginning to hamper 
man on account of this new weakness, rather than as themselves: 
having changed in any way or appearing for the first time. 

Let us turn to another line of answer that might be proposed. 
This would be to rest the explanation only on what is de fide in the: 
Church’s teaching, and frankly to reject most of the further details: 
which have been accepted by theologians following St Augustine: 
and St Thomas. Thus it might be said that God took the body of 
an animal and infused a human soul into it, and endowed man with: 
supernatural grace, freedom from death as we know it, and: 
‘integrity’, that is freedom from inordinate passion. On this view 
man in the state of innocence would have been blameless in his: 
moral and spiritual life, yet he would not have been entirely free: 
from suffering, and indeed human life would have gone on much 
as it has in fact gone on since the fall, except that there would have 
been no sin, and all would have done their best to help and not to 
injure one another. It will be useful to quote some sentences from 
Fr H. J. T. Johnson’s book The Bible and the Early History of 
Mankind. He says (p. 69): ‘Do the gifts of justice, integrity and 
immortality of themselves presuppose the possession of great mental 
powers either developed or latent? If the human race had not fallen, 
children would have possessed these gifts as well as adults, while 
remaining, so far as their intellectual development was concerned, 
children. Nor need it be supposed that every member of an unfallen 
race must have been in possession of intellectual powers transcending, 
or even equalling, those of the greatest intellects of historical times. 
If there are inequalities in the intellectual endowment of angels, 
_ So might there be in unfallen men. We may go even further and 
say that, logically, possession by the first man of the gifts of justice, 
integrity and immortality does not of itself seem to imply that he 
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possessed powers of speculation or inventive capacity exceeding 
those of the greatest philosophers and men of science, though they 
of course imply a clear knowledge of right and wrong. This view 
is not of itself inconsistent with the teaching of the Council of Trent 
that the fall led to a certain weakening in the powers of the mind.’ 
[t should be noticed that the type of theory we are considering could 
be made to fit in well with a theory of evolution. It might be supposed 
that God intended living things to evolve until a body had been 
formed fit to receive a human soul, and that then God intended 
man to develop to a higher and more spiritual state instead of 
remaining unchanged. Far from denying evolution one might argue 
hat it had not gone far enough, and that its progress had been 
stopped by man’s sin. 

Clearly an answer to the problem on these lines might take 
nany different forms, but we can see a unity in them, and we can 
ealize the sort of reply that would be given to the difficulties that 
lave been stated. 

(1) This theory would not make it easier than the last theory 
© deal with the problem of nature red in tooth and claw. This 
sroblem would have to be met in some such ways as we have 
ulready discussed. 

(2) The question of the locality of Paradise would also need to 
de answered in the same way. We may again quote from Fr Johnson. 
Those who think that the Garden of Eden is a metaphor for the 
tate of original justice argue that no satisfactory identification of 
ts geographical site is possible and that other passages in the 
Bible favour a metaphorical interpretation of it . . . Canon Van 
4Soonacker of Louvain, a Catholic biblical critic whose works have 
een much appreciated by Protestant scholars, has been a prominent 
\dvocate of the view that Genesis iii is an allegorical or metaphorical 
listory. “The author”, he says, “never meant to state that the sin 
of the first man really or properly consisted in the eating of the fruit 
of the Tree of Knowledge . . . The Tree of Knowledge, with the 
vhole scenery of the Garden, is nothing more in the narrative of 
he fall than outward form and framework taken over from popular 
ore in order to serve as a picturesque setting for the author’s 
eaching. The teaching was that the first men forfeited their original 
appiness and privileges by transgressing a positive law of God.” 
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Van Hoonacker holds that this view is quite compatible with th 
decree of the Biblical Commission touching the interpretation o 
Genesis iii, issued nine years earlier’ (pp. 67-8). 

(3), (4), (5), (6). These do not present any great difficulties o: 
this theory, as man’s state would not have been sufficiently differen 
from what it is now to cause any great problem. 

(7). This remains as a difficulty, and would have to be answere: 
as it was answered in the previous theory. 

We may sum up by saying that this type of answer to the problen 
avoids a number of difficulties which the other encounters; 11 
particular it makes it easier to deal with the more serious objection 
which can be raised on the score of modern knowledge of the earl. 
history of the world and of mankind. On the other hand it involve 
rejection of a view of the perfect happiness of the state of innocenci 
and of the preternatural gifts granted to man, which has bee: 
commonly held by theologians for a long time. Moreover, we mus 
admit that it is not altogether easy to see how the state of innocence 
if more or less the same as man’s state now (except that there woul. 
have been no moral evil but a high degree of moral and spiritue 
good, and certain preternatural gifts which we do not possess 
would justify its name of an earthly Paradise. 

Finally we come to the third possible type of answer that migh 
be made. Instead of dealing with the difficulties by minimizing thi 
differences between the state of innocence and man’s present stat! 
this would go further in emphasizing these differences. Adam wa 
made out of the slime of the earth and had a human body, but : 
might be argued that a human body could be very different fron 
ours. To possess a body is to possess an organism which is of th 
same kind of substance as the material world, but which : 
intellectualized and raised to a higher state by the soul whic: 
dwells in it, and is thus capable of far higher activity than materi 
substances. But this might be achieved in a manner very differer 
from that in which it is achieved in our bodies. Thus we cai 
argue that our first parents before the fall might have possesses 
bodies which were incomparably more spiritualized than ous 
and very different, and that only after the fall were their bodie 
changed into the material and beast-like bodies which we posses: 
Hence when man was first created on the earth he might have bee: 
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sO constituted as to leave no trace in the material world; indeed 
he might have had a body which would not have been perceptible 
to our senses at all. So far as the world visible to our senses is 
concerned man would have first appeared after the fall and in the 
shape of the pre-historic man that scientists study. Paradise would 
have been the condition man enjoyed when he lived in the world 
in this higher type of body. By some such theory we should avoid 
many of the difficulties which face other views. We could accept 
all the preternatural gifts claimed for Adam without encountering 
the usual objections against them. We could explain that they 
applied to a state quite different from any we know, in which the 
vital operations would have been of a far higher kind, and in which 
the pleasures and interests of human life and its purposes and 
duties would not be imaginable by us. 

It might be objected that such a body would not be a human 
body at all. But we must remember that it is the same body which 
‘we now possess which will rise again and become a glorified body, 
and that it might have been the same body which was first created 
in a higher state (though not such a high state as the glorified body) 
and which was degraded after the fall into the kind of body we 
now possess, 

Let us go through the points which we discussed in connection 
with the other theories. (1) The first difficulty remains, and would 
have to be met in the same way as it was met by the other theories. 
There is, however, another possibility. It might conceivably be 
suggested that man was first created in a different world from ours, 
a perfect kind of world, which had all the features of ours but 
without any defects, and that this was Paradise. Then man fell 
and our present world started to evolve until life developed, warped 
in its governing principles, with nature red in tooth and claw. In 
due time Adam and Eve were put into this new world, with bodies 
like ours instead of the more spiritualized bodies which they had 
before. Between the fall and the time when they appeared in this 
world we might suppose that there was no conscious interval to 
Adam and Eve. We know from our own experience that when an 
anesthetic is given for an operation there is often no sense of a 
lapse of time, and the ages might have passed like a flash in the 
consciousness of our first parents. It would still be true that man 
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in the first world was made out of the slime of the earth, but it 
would have been a perfect earth, very different from ours, though 
containing the same features, animals, trees and so on, but of a 
perfect kind, the world which God saw was very good. This is of 
course mere speculation, but some such theory would fit in with 
the biblical account, if it be granted that the story of man is set in 
imagery not to be taken literally. Certainly some such view is the 
only one which can give any full meaning to the words ‘cursed is 
the earth in thy work . . . thorns and thistles shall it bring forth 
to thee’, and which can reconcile the fact that God saw all was 
very good with St Paul’s teaching that the creature was made 
subject to vanity. It need hardly be added that such a theory would 
be entirely different from Origen’s theory which was condemned, 
the theory that angelic souls fell and were put into human bodies. 

(2) On any such theory as this no difficulty arises as to the locality; 
of Paradise. Either it means the state of complete happiness im 
which Adam and Eve lived with bodies far more spiritualized than 
ours, enjoying the beauties of the world in a fashion we cannot 
imagine, and perhaps having powers to perceive qualities in the 
world which are hardly perceptible to us. Or it means the perfect 
world which existed before ours began. 

(3), (4), (5), (6). These difficulties cease to arise. 

(7) If descendants of our first parents had later fallen they might 
have been driven out of Paradise and set in a world like ours. 

In favour, then, of some such theory is the fact that it avoids 
most of the difficulties which the others have to face. It makes ij 
easier to explain the preternatural gifts, and to explain the gravity 
of Adam’s sin. It takes the whole question out of the realm o: 
natural science. On the other hand, it is different from the 
common theological view, though it finds some support in the 
theories of certain Greek Fathers. 
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ABE REDIOE RIEVAULX AND THE 
MONASTIC TRADITION CONCERNING 
ACTION AND CONTEMPLATION 


by 
AELRED SQUIRE, O.P. 


F in recent years the engaging personality of Aelred of Rievaulx 
has attracted some attention, it is owing in the main to an essay 
of Sir Maurice Powicke which was published in 1922 with an 

edition of most of the Vita Aelredi as an appendix. This life, by 
Aelred’s friend Walter Daniel, was edited in full with an expanded 
introduction in 1950.1 It is an indispensable source of information 
on matters of chronology, and all that relates to Aelred’s connexions 
with contemporary persons and movements. Of Aelred as a writer, 
however, there is, so far as I am aware, no full length study,? and 
perhaps indeed the time is not yet ripe for one. His treatise on 
on the soul had never been printed until 1952,° and a collection of 
twenty-four unedited sermons appeared in the same year.* It is 
possible that further sermons, and even—could one hope? — 
some of the letters, remain to be found. Yet we certainly have now 
at our disposal the greater part of his output. It is impressive in its 
own right and of some historical significance, for it is deeply rooted 
in a long monastic past, yet in other ways anticipates new kinds of 
spiritual writing. In this paper I am concerned with only one aspect 
of his work which, personal as is its mode of expression, is the 


1 The Life of Aelred of Rievaulx by Walter Daniel. Translated from the Latin with 
introduction and notes. F. M. Powicke (Nelson) 1950. 

2 Apart from dictionary notices, an old life published in Newman’s Lives of the Saints 
in 1845 (annoymous, but actually by J. D. Dalgairns) made use of some of the sermons, 
and St Aelred of Rievaulx, T. Edmund Harvey, Allenson, 1932, offered some passages 


in translation. : j 
3 Aelred of Rievaulx, De Anima, ed. C. H. Talbot, Medieval and Renaissance 


Studies, Warburg Institute, 1952. 

4 Sermones Inediti B. Aelredi Rievallensis, ed. C. H. Talbot, Series Scriptorum ‘Se 
Ordinis Cisterciensis, 1, Romae, 1952 (hereafter referred to as S.S.O.C.,I.). The same 
editor has also given us the first complete printed text of the De Institutis Inclusarum, 
Analecta S. Ordinis Cisterciensis, Annus VII, 1951, fasc. 3-4. 
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fruit of many generations of religious experience. For the study of 
St Aelred’s account of the relation between action and contemplation! 
convinces one that it is only fully intelligible against a monastic: 
background often imperfectly appreciated. 

From early times Christian writers had adopted the Greek: 
distinction between the Bios TeaKktikds and the Bios SewenTikos, . 
but as anyone who reads Cassian’s first Conference may see for’ 
himself, its normal use distinguishes discipline from abstraction in| 
the life of the individual monk.® The idea, more familiar to us, of! 
an entire community being devoted either to the active ort 
contemplative life is, in the modern sense of those terms,, 
comparatively late. Doubtless the appearance of the notion of at 
religious Order as such — still a novel phenomenon in the days of! 
the primitive Cistercians — has gradually effected a change in the: 
traditional usage. But if we may wonder how far the centralization | 
which became so important a mark of Cistercians was initially, 
based upon choice rather than necessity, so we may perhaps question | 
how far theirs was consciously a way of life distinct from that of 
the older Benedictine houses in anything other than a professedly, 
literal observance of rule. Certainly St Aelred’s monks could, int 
his own terminology, be accurately described as leading both the: 
active and the contemplative lives, and it would seem that his view: 
that action and contemplation are two activities of a single life was. 
common teaching for his period and later. 

Gilson in his penetrating study of the mystical theology of St! 
Bernard stresses the immensely complex origins of that ‘wave of’ 
mysticism whose power, already perceptible round about 1125,, 
was to burst in full force upon the twelfth century’.® Nothing is; 
stranger than that in so many parts of Europe, so many monks. 
should be thinking spontaneously alike.’ This cannot be attributed 
with safety to any single cause, but Gilson rightly considers that a 
primary influence was that of the Rule of St Benedict, to the strict 
observance of which the Cistercians vowed to return. There are two. 


° Thus the opening sentence tells us of Abbot Moses that ‘non solum actuali, verum | 
theorica virtute flagrabat’. 


* Etienne Gilson, The Mystical Theology of St Bernard, English edition (Sheed and 
Ward) 1940, p. 13. 

* Gilson cites the case of William of St Thierry who, as his earliest writing shows, 
already ‘belonged’ to the Cistercian movement while still a Benedictine. 
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aspects of this influence as it relates to the question of action and 
sontemplation upon which it seems worth expanding. 

The first is a practical consideration. When St Benedict, the 
Father of the monks of the West, gave up his soul to God, two of 
nis monks, ‘one in the monastery, the other far away, saw a path 
strewn with rich coverings and flashing with innumerable lamps, 
stretching eastwards from his monastery to the sky’. Benedictine 
piety has sometimes seen in this a vivid symbol of the Holy Rule 
tself. Yet how in fact the primitive norm was interpreted where it 
was first lived on the hill above Cassinum has from time to time 
over the centuries been a matter of some debate. Whatever the 
ruth may be, a survey of a representative group of houses and of 
monks pledged to the observance of the Rule reveals it as 
unquestionably a very flexible code of law, and capable of achieving 
ncarnations of impressive spiritual and intellectual diversity. St 
Jall in the ninth and tenth centuries had developed a life so 
distinctive that the influence of Cluny wrought a complete 
ransfOrmation in its character. The contrast between Cluny and 
Bec in the days of their first fervour is equally striking. Such instances 
smphasize the fact that Benedictine problems are always those of a 
nouse rather than an Order. This conforms well enough with the 
orescriptions of the Rule. “The monastery which it describes’, says 
Dom Knowles, ‘is a unit completely self-contained and self-sufficient 
90th economically and constitutionally.’® In consequence it can 
1ever be conceived of as anything other than a microcosm in which 
liffering activities are not only tolerated but even required. Dom 
Knowles would also add that, ‘like other families it may on occasion 
support dependents, give hospitality and relieve the spiritual and 
sodily necessities of those who dwell in its neighbourhood or who 
eek from it such relief, but its primary concern is with itself not 
with others’.1° Nevertheless, it must not be forgotten that many 
marts of Europe owe their conversion to Benedictine missionaries, 
ind that, few as are the facts we know about St Benedict himself, 
yne of them is that he preached to the people, and not simply to 
\is own monks.!! One may perhaps conclude that a tension rather 
Gregory the Great, Dial. II., cap. xxxvii, trans. McCann, Princethorpe, 1941. 
Dom David Knowles, The Monastic Order in England, Cambridge, 1940. 


Ibid. é 
‘Gregory the Great, Dial. I, viii. 
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than an antithesis between action and contemplation wa 
traditionally established, and in spite of the more austere ideals c 
the Order to which he belonged, this conception was part of & 
Aelred’s natural inheritance. We note that, like St Bernard, Aelre: 
was prepared on occasion to preach outside his monastery, and tw: 
of his synodal sermons appear in the newly published collection. 
But this tradition involving so strong a sense of community 3 
not inconspicuously present in the Rule itself. Gilson in the stud: 
already mentioned suggests the importance of the authon 
recommended in the last chapter of the Rule, of whom Cassiar 
who at times exalts a distinctly segregated and angelic ideal a 
contemplation, held place of honour in the affections of th 
Cistercians. Yet is it not of equal importance that Cassian shoul! 
have been read in the context of the Rule? What else could explaii 
the identification of the monastery with a ‘schola caritatis’, c 
account for the fact that no reforming movement, either before c 
since, ever laid so much stress on the common life? The monastert 
may have been habitually called ‘the desert’,1* but it was certainl 
not a place of solitaries given to an isolated life of prayer. If Abbe 
Butler could say without fear of contradiction that ‘Benedictine 
life as constituted by St Benedict was not contemplative according 
to Egyptian ideas’, Cistercian life was in some ways almost less sc 
Nor would it seem that this awareness of the community is right! 
regarded as arising merely from the accident of a group of monk 
being gathered together in one place. Its source is a theologica 
vision. Abbot Capelle, talking on one occasion on the genius < 
St Benedict, spoke impressively of the Saint’s passionate love c 
Christ as demonstrated in the Rule.!4 In truth the more one read 
it, the more one is struck by the figure of the Incarnate Savioun 
who stands as it were at the head of all the paths along which tht 
ways of the monk lead. It is not simply that in his heart he is t1 
prefer nothing to Christ, the rock against whom he dashes tht 


1 Cf. Exordium Parvum, passim. 

*® Dom Cuthbert Butler, Benedictine Monachism, 2nd edition 1924, p. 95. It will #! 
evident how much the approach of the present paper owes to Abbot Butler. 

4 A lecture, The Genius of St Benedict, given by Dom Bernard Capelle at Blackfriars 
Oxford, on 19th January 1951. Abbot Capelle pointed out in particular the differeno 
in perspective brought about by the significant change St Benedict made in a phras 


of Cassian which he employs at the end of chap. vii of the Rule. Cf. the edition a 
Abbot Butler. 
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vil suggestions of the devil, and in whose sufferings he participates 
dy patient perseverance in the monastery.) It is Christ he meets at 
every turn, even about his daily duties, in the Abbot, in the sick, 
n the visitors.® The goal that is proposed to him in the chapter 
on humility is a life that is the spontaneous and unaffected expression 
of an interior union with Christ by love.!’? This union is conceived 
of as affecting every level of his being, and ultimately even his 
hysical appearance,!® a term which becomes clear from the way 
hat profound chapter develops. When William of St Thierry, 
speaking of the ideal monks, says that ‘the interior light shines 
orth outwardly on their faces’ so that even to see them is to be 
stirred to love,'® it is the authentic voice of the Rule. In other words, 
whether we consider the monk as an individual or as a member of 
he community, it is an incarnate God he serves and for whom he 
abours, and the monastery is like a living witness to this distinctively 
christian doctrine whereby we “all alike’ ?° may attain everlasting life. 

A modern legislator would possibly have entitled the second 
shapter of the Rule, ‘How far the powers of the Abbot extend’; St 
Benedict headed it ‘What kind of a man the Abbot ought to be’. 
[f anyone wonders how deeply St Aelred had pondered the teaching 
of this chapter, in which the practical and theoretical considerations 
outlined above are focused in a single personality, he must turn to 
Aelred’s Pastoral Prayer.*1 Dom Wilmart describes it as ‘almost 
in examination of conscience’. His footnotes give some indication 
of the range and depth of allusion to Scripture, Rule and liturgy 
which are typical of a writer accustomed to meditative reading. 
[n this prayer we find Aelred as Abbot, begging for that adaptability 
10 the needs of different circumstances and temperaments which 
was St Benedict’s requirement and the natural inclination of his 
»wn wide sympathy. It seems fitting that in the pages which follow 
[ should have found it possible to draw almost exclusively upon 
his sermons, for these were normally the chapter instructions in 


5 Regula, cap. iv, V, Ixxii and prol. 

® Reg., cap. ii, Xxxvi, liii. 

7 Reg., cap. Vii. 

8 Ibid., twelfth degree of humility. 

9 William of St Thierry, Meditativae Orationes, XII. , 

© Reg., cap. Ixxii. The phrase ‘qui nos pariter ad vitam aeternam perducat’ is peculiarly 
elling in its context. ; 

1 Dom André Wilmart, Auteurs Spirituels et Textes Dévots, Paris, 1932, pp. 287 ff. 
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which, whenever his uncertain health permitted,?? he expounde 
the monastic ideal first conceived in prayer and reflection. Thes 
instructions must be seen as the practical outcome of that visic 
of the whole of life which is embodied in his major work the Speculu. 
Caritatis. While the beauty of this work will be apparent to anyon 
who reads even a little, the striking originality of its conceptic 
and expression has yet to be fully acknowledged. Instinct with th 
sense of Scripture, by its use of the Biblical notion of the Sabbat 
it achieves an astounding unity which embraces the entire span ¢ 
revelation from the creation to the last things. It is clearly beyom 
the scope of this paper to do anything more than indicate som 
links with this work which deserves a separate study to itself. 

‘It is rightly my duty to commend to your charity to-day th 
report which the angel proclaims to the world’, says St Aelred : 
the beginning of one of his Christmas sermons. “Already’,?? 1 
continues, ‘the decree has gone forth from God our emperor, tha 
all the world should be enrolled.’ Just as the earthly emperor wante: 
the whole world to be enrolled so that it should be made aware « 
its relation to the metropolis of Rome, and pay the tribute on whic 
the emperor’s image was stamped, so our emperor wishes all to t 
enrolled in the free city which is above, the mother of us all. In tha 
one city we all desire to be enrolled, but for this purpose, even within 
the one Church, each man goes to his own city.*4 Thus some choos 
marriage, some the desert, some the cloister as their place of refug: 
Whichever it be, it is the same tribute each must pay, the soul « 
which God’s image was impressed. ‘Happy is the man who rendez 
him this tribute, who pays this coin, who gives him back his image 

Here we have a fundamental statement of St Aelred’s view 
Christian vocation. For him, a true master, of the science of soul! 
within that which is common there is always that which is specia 
But it appears at once that, although a difference of state will giv 


#2 There are occasional references to this in the sermons, e.g. S.S.0.C., I, p. 112, an 
again in the version of an Easter sermon (S.S.O.C., I, Pp. 94), which occurs in M’ 
Jesus E. 6, f. 95v. viz.: “Desiderio desideravi hoc pascha manducare vobiscum 
desiderium pauperis exaudivit dominus. Nec modicum mihi gratie arbitror es; 
collatum, qui post egritudinem quam his diebus passus sum hoc tandem die pot: 
respirare, et qui non fui dignus ad illud sublime pascha quod ab angelicis spiritib: 
celebratur in celis admitti, hoc sanctum pascha vobiscum celebrare promerui.’ 

23) PH 195, Coln220-2 14 

*4 A similar interpretation of the text, ‘In my Father’s house are many mansion: 
occurs at the opening of a sermon in S.S.O.C., I, p. 117. 
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ise to different problems, there can be no such thing as a ‘state’ 
n which every aspect of the entire personality is not ultimately 
orought into play, since the tribute which has to be paid to God is 
man’s natural, spiritual endowment. Moreover, the circumstances 
m which he becomes aware of that debt are, at least theologically 
speaking, the lot of us all. Individuals may vary, for star differeth 
irom star in glory, a fact most evident as we shall see even within 
the same state of life.2* Such differences never exclude anything 
which is integrally human. To follow Aelred’s thought as it develops 
from this point is to be concerned with something whose immediate 
context is purely monastic. The greater our knowledge of that 
state, the deeper will be our insight. But this initial expression of 
principle must not be left behind, because it reminds us that if the 
cloister is a closed world, it is also man’s world, only set in narrower 
bounds. 

What then was man’s natural endowment? There is, appropriately 
enough for a doctrine so rooted in the Incarnation, another brief 
Christmas sermon of singular beauty in which St Aelred looks back 
to Adam in his paradisal state, the loss of which was the cause of 
the work of redemption.?® Man’s original dignity consisted in 
freedom, power, and happiness; not just the capacity for them, 
but their exercise. The use of this world brought him only an 
increase of joy. This was because his choices were unhampered by 
seductive and conflicting desires.*” He was as it were stabilized by 
having his happiness in the presence, the knowledge, and the love 
of God: the presence of him in the memory, the knowledge of him 
in the reason, the love of him in the will.?® These powers, God’s 
image, remain in the soul after the fall brought about by pride, 
put the memory is far from the recollection of God, the reason 


No one had a more delicate appreciation of these individual differences than Aelred, 
He could delineate character with a rare insight, as his descriptions of friends in the 
Speculum Caritatis and the De Spirituali Amicitia bear witness. His image of the 
sloister as a garden full of different trees and flowers is typical (P.L., 195, col. 691) 
ind, allowing for the change of milieu, suggests a comparison with St Francis of 
Sales’ Treatise on the Love of God, Bk XI, chap. viii. 

eS -S.0.C., I, p. 38- 

7 * . . sine molestia et contradictione’. 

88 Memoria, ratio, voluntas. The idea is, of course, derived from ‘Augustinus meus’ 
is Aelred sometimes calls the master of his predilection. But it receives a sufficiently 
varied treatment in Aelred’s personal reflections. The matter would require a paper 
0 itself since it is the subject of the entire treatise De Anima, but a curious development 
of it in S.S.O.C., I, p. 107, deserves particular notice. 
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turned away from the light of creative wisdom, the will enthralle: 
by the longing for inconstant things.?® The Christian life is nothin 
less than the recall of these powers, through the practice of thi 
virtues, to their paradisal condition. 

Peculiarly Cistercian as the thought is, what more natural thai 
that the place which is by profession devoted to the soul’s conversio) 
should itself be conceived of as another paradise? ‘Paradisu 
corporalis est quies claustralis; the peace of the cloister is an earthl 
paradise.’®° It is no empty jingle. These monastic dicta breathe a1 
atmosphere all their own;3! and no word in Aelred’s writing i 
more heavily charged with allusion than that word quies, peace.® 
In this context it undoubtedly implies not simply the exterior rul 
of silence, but that monastic conversatio or way of life, which be 
the ordered rhythm of discipline it imposes, has a tranquillizina 
effect on the passions. Another and inner paradise results from this 
that of a clear conscience. The soul is unmolested, and lies ope: 
to God. 

Yet the cloister is not peaceful because it is a place of idle dreams.* 
The passage in which Aelred uses the phrase makes this quite cleas 
If the monks themselves are like so many trees yielding differem 
fruits — one being humbler than the rest, another more patient 
one a hard worker with his hands, another more gifted in his readin: 
— this is because in the midst of the garden there is a tree of th: 
knowledge of good and evil, and there Adam is tempted again 
and tempted is proved, and proved will receive the crown of lif: 
which God has promised to them that love him. When Aelred i 
commending the difficulties of various states of life to the prayer 
of his sister, it is the temptations of the monks which strike him at 
their characteristic hardship,®° and in harmony with this attitud! 
which is the very antithesis of childish irresponsibility, is hii 


SITS OKOS, My jel, kets 

30 §.S.0.C., I, p. 88. 

51 Dom Jean Leclercq has published an interesting collection, Proverbes Monastique. 
Analecta Monastica, premiére série, Rome, 1948, p. 120. ; 
*2In some respects the Speculum Caritatis is simply a prolonged discussion of th 
various kinds of ‘quies’ possible to man. 

83 There is in fact a ‘paradisus virtutum’, S.S.O.C., I, p- 70. 

*4 Undoubtedly in the background there is always the contrast between the ‘otiur 
sanctum’ of contemplation and the ‘otiositas’ (Reg., cap. xlviii) which is the enem 
of the soul. 

85 Analecta S. Ordinis Cisterciensis, Annus VII, 1951, fasc. 3-4, p. 199, line 17. 
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insistence on the maturity which comes with these trials. It is a 
growth through experience,°* and hence it becomes possible to see 
the new paradise as preferable, both for fruitfulness and spiritual 
beauty, to the first. 

It is necessary also to appreciate that there is, indeed, over this 
garden the shadow of another tree. ‘I tell you the truth brethren, 
I tie not. Our order is the cross of Christ.’?? A vision of peace lay 
behind us, but a vision of peace is before us too, a new Jerusalem, 
since this image of the Cross imposes itself upon the recollection 
of paradise. Through an acceptance of redemptive labour, eternity 
will bring peace to nature, truth bring peace to the reason, love 
bring peace to the will.5® 

It is a peace that comes after battle, and its fullness is known in 
this life only in foretastes.3® The state of the monk is in fact, from 
the moment of his conversion, decidedly military, to use St Benedict’s 
metaphor. The exact meaning of St Aelred’s language is important 
at this point. The monk’s life, which consists of three stages, 
convetsion, purgation and expectation,*° is on the one hand a 
struggle against self-will*t and the desire to dominate,** a struggle 
to replace perverse habit by good; a life in which the soul is wearied 
by temptations and the body tamed by fasts and vigils and labours. 
This is what St Aelred calls the ‘vita actualis’*’ or more rarely the 
‘vita activa’,*® the active life. It is a life of rule and effort. On the 
other hand there goes side by side with it, from the very first, the 
life of prayer and contemplation which gives the other its marrow 
and its meaning. They are complementaries.*’ If we would understand 
their inseparable character in the mind of Aelred, we must follow 


> 


B6 ‘  . incipit ipsa experientia scire.. . 
37 P.L., 195, col. 263, D. William of St Thierry uses a similar expression, Meditativae 
Orationes, V. 

38 S.S.0.C., I, p. Iol. 

89 E.e. ‘quaedam pitantia’, P.L., 195, col. 307 D.: parallel phrases are numerous. 

49 P.L., 195, col. 328 B. 

41 “Propria voluntas’, e.g. S.S.0.C., I, pp. 56, 60. 

42 ‘T ibido dominandi’, e.g. S.S.O.C., I., pp. 70, 118. 

43 Eg. S.S.O.C., I, pp. 61, 74. 


44$.S.0.C., I, p. 120. 
45 Ibid., pp. 68, 126, 146. Du Cange in loc. illustrates Aelred’s usage exactly viz. 


Testamentum S. Rudesini Episc. ann. 978‘. . « Post per annorum spatia monastica 
norma adeptus, et actualem vitam cum pluribus servorum Christi pari glutino ascitus, 
praevidens dies vitae meae quotidie expletae.’ 

46.$.S.0.C., I, p. 174. 

47P.L., 195, col. 334. 
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his thought through in a series of images. These I have selected anc 
arranged in what seems to me an order of progressive succinctness 
and coherence, though each will stand by itself. 

It seems fitting to begin with a sermon for the feast of St Benedic: 
where the equivalence between the active life and the rule ii 
expressed.*® By a metaphor common enough in the medieval sermon 
St Benedict is envisaged as a second Moses,*® whose task it is tc 
lead the chosen people through the desert to the promised land: 
Now the hands of Moses are heavy; they are heavy with the roa 
of discipline, the labour of abstinence, the weariness of silence: 
the burden of obedience, the length of the vigils, the roughness 0) 
daily work. Indeed only Aaron and Hur, the virtue of constancy 
and the fire of charity, can hold them up. This is the regime of the 
desert after the departure from Egypt, and it lasts until we ente: 
the promised land. ‘Thus in our active life we are under Mosess 
under the law, which the apostle calls a pedagogue, instilling fea. 
and ordaining labour, until he comes for whom it is prepared! 
namely Jesus (Joshua), pouring into us the liberty of love, so tha: 
crossing by the steps of the virtues, like Jordan’s waters, every 
mortal thing, we may deserve to enter the promised land, the lanc 
of holy contemplation. When Moses dies, Jesus succeeds him, foo 
perfect love casts out fear.’*° Are we to suppose then that wher 
we reach the heights we shall suffer no setbacks? Rare indeed is 
the man who conquers the last enemy, pride, and receives the 
power to tread upon serpents and scorpions. Unhappy men that we 
are, we so easily lose what we find, and scatter what we have gathered! 
So the struggle must go on. 

A second scriptural figure makes this continual interplay betweer 
action and contemplation rather more clear. It occurs in a sermor 
for the feast of SS. Peter and Paul.*! Now Peter and Paul go up 
to the temple, a place which stands for the vision of God. ‘Anc 
behold a certain man who was lame from his mother’s womb was 
being carried by. Who is this lame man? Truly it is beyond questior 
I myself, and this is why I am too feeble to walk, powerless to gc 
#8'S.5.0.C. 1, p62. fe 
4° The metaphor is used again by Aelred in a sermon for the same feast, P.L., 195 
col. 238 ff., but the development is rather different. 


5° A clear ref. to Reg., cap. vii. 
BESS. le patz2 fl, 
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i, unworthy to enter. The halt and the blind do not enter the 
remple.’ Indeed, what is worse, I am like poor Miphiboseth, lame 
in both feet. “What are these feet? One is surely that whereby we 
advance along the way of the active life, the other that whereby 
we go up to the mountain of contemplation.’ When, like the sinew 
Ze Jacob’s thigh, the force of carnal desire dries up, then one foot 
s released from active work that we may lean more heavily on 
the other. But the beginner, lame in both feet, must be content 
to sit at the gate of the temple begging an alms of those who are 
poing in. 
A more complex philosophical idea is attached to an elaborate 
spiritual exposition of the ivory throne of King Solomon, a type 
of our Lady.®? The top of this throne was round behind. The lower 
part is action, the upper contemplation. ‘Now the top, he says, was 
round. Whatever is round is equal in all directions, and from all 
directions is equally related to the centre.’ The centre is an indivisible 
point in the middle of every circle. Itself without measurement, it 
is that which measures and controls the exactness and equality of 
the circumference. This central point is an image of God, the 
beginning and end of all things, their measure and their standard.® 
It is by reference to him that the quality of things is known, though 
we cannot yet aspire to the vision of his radiant face. Thus whatever 
of God we may gaze upon in this life is, as it were, his hind parts 
such as Moses beheld from the cleft in the rock. Contemplation 
comes as ‘provision for the traveller, transport for the weary, 
consolation for the worthy, a bed for the exhausted; but his face 
he keeps as rest for the labourer, reward for the soldier, fullness 
for the hungry, bliss for the poor’. The circle of the man of God, 
then, moves round so as to behold him, though in a glass darkly, 
and at last face to face. There is another completely unprofitable 
circle in which the wicked go round, always searching for something 
they never find. Their activity, disconnected from the contemplative 
centre, is a perpetual dissipation and restlessness. 

The foregoing image gives a much tighter exposition of the 
tension between action and contemplation. There is in one of the 
least finished of Aelred’s sermons a still more curious hint, based 


2 Ibid., p. 136 ff. ; ; - , " 
3 The aie image forms an impressive climax in William of St Thierry, Meditativae 


Orationes, XI. 
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upon the text from Acts, “Ye men of Galilee, why stand ye lookin: 
up to heaven?’>4 ‘They were men because they were girt with virtu: 
and did manfully in all things.*> They were Galileans because 
having crossed over from one place to another, they had grouna 
everything that was in the world under their feet. They were standin. 
because they had ranged themselves against their enemies. The: 
were looking up to heaven because they were seeking those thing: 
which are above. And so we must take those who are standin) 
to be men given to the active life, and those who are looking uy 
to be the ones who are wrapt in contemplation.’ Clearly we mus: 
both stand and look up. 

These four passages give us a general pattern. Within it Goo 
is operating upon the soul in an immense variety of ways, like se 
many divine visitations, and these not in prayer alone. ‘He visit! 
us when we are tempted, he visits us when we are consoled. Hd 
visits us by secret prompting, he visits us by outward speech. He 
visits us in the Scriptures, he visits us in the sacraments.’5*> Once 
we understand that God’s work is not in itself confined to any 
specific means, we are ready to appreciate another aspect of ouu 
spiritual education which is closely linked in Aelred’s mind wit! 
the function of the active life and yet somehow makes a direc: 
bridge to the contemplative. For the practice of the virtues brings 
experience, above all experience of ourselves and of our own 
weakness.*” What a depth of humility this engenders! And from 
that low ground springs the flower of compassion. St Aelred usee 
the word in its fullest sense. It is not a transitory impulse of pity; 
but a fellow-feeling born of a fellow experience.°§ ‘Should you: 
even you who are rich in virtues, know another to be poor in them 
and do not despise in him your own flesh, that is, the likeness of 
your old weakness, but take him to your heart as it were with the 
arms of compassion, you have opened the door of your house ta 
the needy.’°® This is the réle of the common life in which ‘the 
tabernacle of God is with men, that is, the tabernacle in whick 


SS S'S: O1Ce le ppeiyaede 

% ‘Viri erant quia praecincti virtute, viriliter in omnibus agebant.’ 

Sop Teelo sy cole sgonA. 

57 “Experientia proprie infirmitatis,’ 5:5: 0167 Ly ps die 

58 The underlying meaning recalls a sentence of Gregory the Great, Moralia in Job. 


praef. 7; ‘Mentem quippe patientis bene pensare novit condescensio passionis.’ 
$2/S:S'O. Gaal, p. 62. Cf. P.L. 195, col. 226 B. 
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Christ goes about in his members’.6° ‘Let us make therefore one 
tabernacle of all the offerings, that according to the precept of our 
lawgiver . . . all things may be in common. Which is not to be 
understood, my brethren, simply of the cowl or the tunic, but 
much more of the virtues and spiritual gifts .. . For Almighty God 
could make whoever he pleased perfect in an instant, and give to 
each one all the virtues; but by a kindly dispensation he so deals 
with us that each needs the other, and what one lacks in himself 
he may possess in another. Humility is thereby preserved, charity 
increased, unity made manifest.’*! This compassion is the alms 
which the man who is lame in both feet begs of those who are 
going up into the temple.® It is in one way a measure of the charity 
which is fostered in prayer. For ‘greater love than this no man 
hath, that a man lay down his life for his friends. And how will 
ou lay down your life for me if you will not lend me a needle and 
hread when I need it?’® In another way the common life is the 
ruit of this charity; for the fact that people of such differing 
empetaments should live together in peace and concord is a much 
ore remarkable achievement of the Lord than that in the literal 
ense the wolf should live with the lamb.* 

This social aspect of the active life adds a new dimension, not 
in terms of duty but in terms of growth. The proof that this is so 
is that here we come to a life already somewhat emancipated from 
trict rule, too personal to be the subject of exact legislation. 
ccasionally the shared life reaches a privileged realization in 
piritual friendship,® but whatever the degree of intimacy with our 
eighbour, its possibilities are always founded upon an interior 
ightness with oneself, a rightness which is maintained by having 
oth Martha and Mary in the house of the soul. St Aelred’s 
xposition of this classical type of the two lives deserves the closest 
ttention.*® He takes the ‘castellum’ of the Latin Gospel for the 


Sibid=, p. 157: 
1P.L. 195, col. 249. 


Sbid= p- 172- 

P.L. 195, col. 215-6. ; 7 a 
5 The point at which friendship comes into the picture is merely indicated here. 
hose who are familiar with the De Spirituali Amicitia will have noticed that the 
rst book is constructed on the pattern of the cardinal virtues. 
6 P.L. 195, col 303 ff. An almost complete English translation of this sermon appeared 
n the Tablet for 11th August 1951, pp. 91-2. 
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Assumption in a contemporary medieval sense. The soul is @ 
stronghold and the two women, action and contemplation, live in 
it. ‘Look, brethren. If Mary only were in that house, there would 
be no one to feed the Lord. If Martha only, none to delight in his 
conversation and company . . .. Thus, brethren, as long as Chriss 
is poor and goes about on foot on the earth, is hungry, thirsty anc 
tempted, there must needs be these two women in one house, thar 
is, these two activities in the soul . . . As long as those who are his 
members are hungry and thirsty and tempted, then Christ is hungry 
and thirsty and tempted . . . Know this, brethren, that never in this 
life should these two women be parted. When the time comes tha: 
Jesus is neither poor nor hungry or thirsty and can no longer be 
tempted, then Mary alone, that is, spiritual activity, will take ove: 
the whole house of your soul. This is what St Benedict saw, nay tha 
Holy Spirit in St Benedict. So he did not just command and ordain 
that we should be devoted to meditation like Mary, and pass ove: 
the labour of Martha; but he commended both to us, and arrangee 
certain times for the work of Martha and certain times for that 09 
Mary.’ 

We are now in a position to appreciate the connexion betweer 
these many sermons and the developed thought of the Speculum 
Caritatis.®’ In Holy Scripture we read of three kinds of Sabbaths: 
sabbaths of days, sabbaths of years and a Sabbath of sabbaths 
love of self, love of neighbour, love of God. The first two sabbath 
are foretastes of the unity and peace of the last which is unendings 
They are the fruition of a unity which results from the consciou: 
sacrifice of many things to obtain the one thing necessary, and ag 
the same time the acceptance of a God-given harmony which na 
amount of sacrifice can ever bring about. Who shall speak of these: 
not simply from his memory of the teaching of others, but from 
his own experience? asks Aelred.*8 His charm as a writer is that h» 
makes us feel all the time that he speaks of what he knows. Amon: 
his sermons there is perhaps no more exciting moment of insight 
than that which comes in a Pentecost sermon as mysterious as tha 
gift of the Spirit himself, yet on fire with his love.*® ‘To-day, m 


87 A convenient ref. for the scheme of the work is Lib. Ill, cap, i, ii, P.L. 194 
col 575 ff. 


68°... non solum ex memoria, sed etiam ex sententia.’ 
89 S.S.0.C., I, p. 106 ff. 
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dear brethren, I would rather hear another speak than speak myself, 
would rather hear him, indeed, who spoke what he felt, dipping, as 
someone has said, his pen in the blood of his heart . . . For I, being 
a sinner . . . have learnt to speak of his power. The beauty too, 
and order of his visible creation which I see before me, has taught 
me to speak of his wisdom. Of his sweetness, it seems to me, 
experience alone can teach.’ He goes on to talk of the image of 
God in the soul, which is somehow the foundation of this experience, 
and of the growth of the soul through the various secret workings 
of the Spirit until that soul comes to the true rest of contemplation. 
This is the result of charity, the sweet yoke and the light burden. 
Truly when anyone is translated into that sublime upper room of 
charity he comes as it were to a year of jubilee; fear is put out, 
labour is turned to rest, sorrow to joy. ‘Here we are truly made 
Christ’s disciples, dwelling in the same place. For where there is 
division there is discord, where there are quarrels and disputes, 
unbridled desires, ambitions, there indeed there cannot be, at heart, 
the sate place.’ The Spirit is given at Jordan, but with the contrition 
of the newly converted; on the mountain, but only as passing 
refreshment. ‘In the upper room however, in the same place, the 
very fullness of the Spirit is conceived. He was not given before, 
because Jesus was not yet glorified.’ Expertus potest credere. It may 
be that few can speak of such things ‘non solum ex memoria, sed 
etiam ex sententia’, but the heart of every true monk will recognize 
the direction. 
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The Church and Infallibility: a Reply to the Abridged ‘Salmon’ by B. « 
Butler, Abbot of Downside. Pp. x + 230 (Sheed and Ward) 12s. 6d. 


WitH the appearance of this book, it can no longer be said (though! 
doubtless will)! that Salmon’s Infallibility of the Church has never bee 
answered. Abbot Butler has answered the abridged reprint of this reb 
of Victorian polemics with quiet courteous dignity even when dealix 
with its most foolish passages. The result is devastating. But useful 
his work will be for its quite brilliant handling of most of the stos 
objections to the Church, its chief appeal will probably come from : 
more positive elements. Among these may be specially mentioned H 
insistence on the Church’s being a visible ‘association’— as witness 
by the Bible and the ‘undivided Church’ alike — so that to recognii 
a collection of separated communions as forming the Church to-dd 
implies a corruption of the very concept of the Church of Christ. s, 
well say that ‘a collection of sovereign states is a state’ (p. 41). So te 
his outline of modern man’s approach to religion (53-5) and that of tl 
experience of many adult converts —‘when their defences agairt 
Catholicism began to crack first at one point, then at another. . .” (§7 
Then the value of the Church’s infallibility apart from her definitionr 
‘It gives a colour and a cast to the whole teaching and mind of the Churet 
It means that the mind of the individual believer moves out into a wort 
of corporate thought and belief at the back of which is a divine guarant' 
of objectivity’ (86). His treatment of the Petrine texts is very satisfyin 
their relevance to the whole subject marked by a fine concluding paragrayy 
(115-6); and all should appreciate his last chapter which defends i 
institutional but makes clear that it exists only to promote the richt 
and more spiritual aspect of the Church. 

Some matters of detail — which do not detract from the general fort 
of the book — suggest a few comments. 1. On p. 187 it is said to be lag 
down by the modern canon law of the Latin Church that ‘local bisho) 
have an authority not derived from the Pope but immediately froc 
Christ in virtue of their place in the sacramental hierarchy’. This sugges 
the canonization of precisely that one of the rival views held at Tres 
which, since then, has been less and less favoured, and which wou 


{It has. The only non-Catholic review of Abbot Butler’s book that has appear! 
so far is headed ‘No Answer to Salmon’. The reviewer concludes: ‘Abbot Butler 
indeed chipped off some flakes from the massive granite structure of Salmom 
argument. But if after seventy-five years Salmon remains unanswered, the reader m 
be inclined to think that the reason is that he is in fact unanswerable.’ The Chur 
of England Newspaper, 30th April—Ep.] 
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eem now to be excluded by the Encyclical Mystici Corporis, where it 
s said that bishops ‘enjoy ordinary power of jurisdiction received directly 
rom the Sovereign Pontiff himself’ (C.T.S., § 40). It is a pity that the 
idmirably worded paragraph in question should be so unnecessarily 
marred at its close. 2. In the treatment of historical problems, which 
lepend on converging evidence and which the author generally handles 
with much judgment, one may ask whether it is wise to include as evidence 
what one only claims to be probably but not certainly genuine. If the 
est of the evidence is really adequate, as it often is, such an addition 
loes not really detract from the conclusion arrived at, yet for some odd 
ssychological reason the argument seems to lose some of its force. A 
900k of this kind can be (unjustifiably) deprived of some of its 
ersuasiveness by the inclusion of one or two appeals to such 
corroborative’ evidence. 3, The reviewer would like to be able to agree 
with the author in all that he says about St Cyprian, but must leave it 
0 articles at present in the press to explain his own view on the general 
juestion. As to Cyprian’s phrase in the De Unitate (chap. v): unitas 
ervatur in origine, viz. that the unity of the Church’s various streams is 
preserved in their [abiding] source’ (148), the question precisely is 
whether ‘abiding’ is a justifiable gloss. Is Cyprian saying more than did 
Tertullian when he wrote (De praescr. 20): “Omne genus ad originem 
juam "censeatur necesse est. Itaque tot ac tantae ecclesiae, una est illa 
ib apostolis prima, ex qua ommnes’— save that, for Cyprian, a Petro 
would take the place of ab apostolis? . . . On the fundamental point we 
ire in agreement: that Cyprian represents a stage in the growth of the 
loctrine of the Primacy of Rome; the difference is that the author would 
lace him at a more developed stage, the reviewer at an earlier one. 
|. Typographically: why the hyphen, repeatedly, in ‘no-one’? 5. And 
vho was the zealous ‘diorthotes’ who transformed a reference to one 
yf Cyprian’s letters into the startling “Ephesians Ixi, 14’ (151)? 
MAURICE BEVENOT, S.J. 


Sorpus Christi by E. L. Mascall. Pp. xii + 188 (Longmans) 15s. 


Corpus Curisti’ is an impressive presentation in one volume of all this 
uthor’s mature reflexions on the Eucharist. Some of the chapters have 
Iready appeared as articles in The Church Quarterly Review and in 
Theology. I shall consider first what in the book seems to me an important 
nd definitive contribution to theology, then a contribution which is of 
he greatest interest but is not, I think, definitive, and finally a chapter 
yhich calls for some criticism. 
It may seem odd to describe as an important contribution an idea which 
3 not strictly original: for what has impressed me most is the chapter 
ntitled ‘The Eucharistic Canon’ which is avowedly dependent on Dix’s 
reat book The Shape of the Liturgy. Nevertheless, the idea is so subtle, 
s exposition by Dix so involved in the historical considerations whence 
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it emerges, that the beautiful clarity of its presentation here may Et 
said to constitute something new, seminal for the theologian who wan) 
to develop a practical (in the highest but almost obsolete sense of thi 
word) understanding of the Eucharist. 

The idea is that what Christ ordered to be done, when he said ‘do thiss 
was the whole rite consisting of the taking of bread and wine, the blessing 
them, the breaking the bread, and their distribution — in other word 
the whole Mass from offertory to Communion. The function of tht 
institution narrative is only to make explicit that what we are about . 
what Christ commanded. (‘Only’, but this making explicit is essential oc 
ordinary sacramental principles.) But the recitation of this narrative we 
dramatised by medieval liturgists, the priest actually doing, as he describe 
them, some (though, significantly, not all) the things that Christ did 
Thus there grew up an action within the action, a dramatic action withi 
the liturgical, tending to obscure the latter. This prepared, in a way, ti 
pitfall into which the reformers fell when they made the celebrant breag 
the host at the words ‘he broke’ and distribute the elements immediate 
after the narrative, thus mutilating the anaphora and, a fortiori, tt 
whole action of which even the anaphora was only part. The reinstatemen 
of the whole action as primary involves no depreciation of the narrative: 
importance. It only shows in what the latter consists, that is, in beint 
the verbal definition of the action. It shows that the actions appendes 
to the narrative are not the action proper. By this restoration of perspectiw 
the Eucharist exchanges a certain theatrical quality (which cannot haw 
been without influence on certain ways of describing the Eucharist1 
sacrificial character) for its authentic quality of a dignified action in whic« 
the values of natural religion are subsumed into the communion of max 
and God. 

To come now to Dr Mascall’s second contribution. He maintains tha 
St Thomas’s account of transubstantiation labours under a certai 
disadvantage. His vagueness with regard to the manner in which th 
Eucharist ‘represents’ the Passion reacts unfavourably on what he ha 
to say about the real presence. We cannot understand the latter excey 
in the light of a thoroughgoing system of sacramental causality. It is i 
becoming sacramental signs of Christ’s sacrifice that the bread and wir 
become his body and blood. In this process they do not lose their ‘statu 
of substance’ but have it subsumed into a higher reality. The metaphysic: 
principles which govern the change are those of the sacramental world 
not those of Aristotelian metaphysics. It is because this sacrament 
metaphysic is not operative in the thought of St Thomas that he 
confined, for his account of the presence, to the Aristotelian: and thi 
latter is strained to (and, according to Dr Mascall, past) breaking-poin 

This poses a big problem. The eucharistic change, and the mode a 
Christ’s presence consequent upon the change, can only be understoc 
in the light of sacramental principles. But does this mean that we hav 
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‘oO deny that this change faces the metaphysician with a new reality — a 
reality of which he must take stock using his own principles as well as 
the (sacramental) principles which itself dictates? Assuredly he will not 
get near to the heart of this reality on his own principles alone. For 
within those principles he may only deny, not define. The denial will 
pear on the substance of the consecrated elements: that this substance 
is no longer bread and wine. I think that this denial has to be made, 
and that it does not formally invoke sacramental principles. It has to 
do with a new reality in the natural order, albeit whose positive sense 
and purpose lies beyond that order. This conclusion is unwelcome to 
Dr Mascall, who contrasts it with St Thomas’s treatment of the 
Incarnation. There surely we find no truncation of the natural order: 
the humanity of Christ is complete, not ‘overthrown’ (the expression is 
Gore’s) by the Divine Person. Certainly there is no truncation, but there 
s a denial that has to be made, and I do not think this has been sufficiently 
10ticed. It has to be denied, and St Thomas most emphatically denies, 
hat the human being and life of Christ coheres, as does ours, ina person. 
Phat which makes Christ a man is not that which makes him a person. 
Christus, secundum quod homo, non est persona, quia humana natura 
20n est per se seorsum subsistens a natura divina, quod requirit ratio 
sersonae’ ( III, q. 16, a. 12 resp.). He states in an extreme form the truth 
hat the conjunction of soul and body, which normally constitutes a 
serson, does not do so in the case of Christ. Their conjunction, he says, 
non facit hominem sed humanam naturam in Christo’ (III Sent. dist. 
9, q. I, a. I, ad 3). I invoke St Thomas not simply as an authority but 
secause Dr Mascal invokes him. Of course this idea of a human nature 
10t cohering in a human person (in the classical sense) appears monstrous 
intil we relate it to the divine purpose for this humanity, which is to be, 
n a wholly unique way, open to God and incorporative of men. (Dr 
Mascall shows a fine awareness of this deepest implication in ‘assumed 
yuman nature’ when he says that ‘what Christ united to himself was 
1either, on the one hand, the human nature of one individual man, as 
Nestorianism held, nor, on the other hand, a merely abstract universal 
manhood, a purely logical category; it was manhood in the concrete, 
he manhood of which we are part’, p. 10). The strange consequence 
of this in the natural order is meaningless by itself, but unless we are 
srepared to recognize it we are debarred from a full theological statement 
of the reality of which it is the consequence. The parallel with the Eucharist 
s, indeed, striking. In both mysteries there is a negation at the natural 
evel, having to do with substance or hypostasis. They are alike too in 
hat the ‘gap’ which this negation inevitably implies is not filled, at the 
yatural level, by the supervening divine being. The Word does not play 
he role of person for the human nature but owns the latter as 
nstrumentum conjunctum, and the supervening body and blood of Christ 
lo not play the role of substance for the elements. Is this maintenance 
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of the elements at the natural level without their proper centre of coherenc: 
really more puzzling than the maintenance of Christ’s human natur 
without its proper centre of coherence? Nor should we be surprised tt 
find similar laws at work in the Incarnation and in the Eucharist, sincc 
the sacrament-sacrifice is immediately related to the Incarnation in a was 
that the other sacraments are not. There is strong traditional suppop 
for regarding the other sacraments as directed to the Eucharist, itse: 
not a means at all, any more than love and the Church’s life are meana 
It remains to consider what Dr Mascall has to say on the unity of tht 
Church, which is the subject of his opening chapter. With his customar1 
lucidity, he shows that the principle of this unity is not organizationa 
but divine, is, in fact, the communion of Father and Son which resonate 
in our Lord’s great prayer. But Dr Mascall is clear that there must be 
‘visible and tangible organ’ of this unity (17). This he finds in the episcopat 
which is sacramental, not in the papacy which, apart from the Pope: 
episcopal character, is not. But this burks the main issue between thi 
Catholic and the Anglican position: which is not whether the organ ¢ 
unity is the papacy or the episcopate, but whether the Church that 
grouped round the ‘visible and tangible organ of unity’ must be visibb 
and tangibly one. To call such oneness ‘organizational’ is a confusiow 
It can be organized, and many Catholics hold that it has been over 
organized. But organization presupposes and so cannot constitute 
society. Being visibly one involves mutual recognition. Yet even this - 
not the principle of the church’s unity (the unity of the Trinity is tha. 
but the sign of it. And if we have to say that the unity of the Trinity - 
shown forth in the relation which we see between the dissident bodies 
a divided Christendom, it would seem better to leave the Trinity out « 
the picture altogether. 
It is preferable, in writing a review, to leave points of difference to th 
last, but this method also has its drawbacks, 
“Because th’ impression of the last we speak 
Doth always longest and most certainly 
Possess the entertainment of remembrance.’ 
Let me conclude therefore by expressing my appreciation of, ani 
indebtedness to a fine book. DOM SEBASTIAN MOORE 


One and Holy by Karl Adam, translated by Cecily Hastings. Pp. vii + Ic 
(Sheed and Ward) 7s. 6d. 


Les Voies de lunité chrétienne by C. J. Dumont, 0.P. Pp. 231 (Editior 
du Cerf) n.p. 


WITHOUT ever mentioning it these two books cast a disturbing light 
the almost complete lack of Catholic ecumenical work in England an 
in America, where such work is so badly needed and could be so fruitfu 
Throughout these countries millions of non-Catholics are turning slow: 
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Be towards Catholic doctrines and Catholic usages, within their own 
onfessions. At the same time they are turning towards each other, 
seking that unity which they understand ever more clearly to be an 
ssential mark of Christ’s Church. Catholics, except for a handful of 
adividuals, tend to remain silently unhelpful, or indulge in the mere 
spetition of the crudest statements about the fact of Catholic unity, 
olating it in some degree from the whole complex of the body of Christ, 
nd ignoring the theological problems which arise alongside the statement 
hat a man is either in the Church or out of it, either an heir to 
1e Christian revelation mediated by the Catholic Church, or a heretical 
erverter of that revelation. The two books under review provide a model 
f intelligent honest Catholic approach to the problem as it arises in 
ve experience of the authors’ respective countries or experience. 

In Germany through the Una Sancta movement, and as a result of 
ve common suffering under the Nazi regime and the recent war, the 
sues are live. The relationship between Catholic and Lutheran has 
sached a dynamic level where individuals are necessarily taking real 
ecisions to remain in and to live by the faith as held by their own 
onfession, or else to change their allegiance. Their faith is not a mere 
atic complacency. A healthy and fruitful tension is maintained by the 
etermipation to analyse the real differences at issue, to inform each 
ther at the fullest and deepest level, instead of repeating rules of thumb, 
ecological formulas, relevant at some past time to other problems, 
ut not of value for the contemporary problem. As Karl Adam says in 
is foreword: ‘A bridge is being built between Catholics and Lutherans, 
t least in the sense that the unreality of polemic is being abandoned, 
Jat Luther on the one hand and the Papacy on the other are being seen 
1 a clearer and more friendly light.’ 

One and Holy is a translation of lectures delivered by Karl Adam to 
ie Una Sancta movement. It is divided into three parts entitled: 1. The 
oots of the Reformation. 2. How Luther left the Church: the possibility 
F reunion. 3. How is reunion to be achieved? The first chapter, written 
om exclusively Catholic sources, paints a realistic picture of the visible 
alities in the Church’s life prior to the reformation which provided the 
scasion for revolt. The body of Christ on earth was, more than usually, 
verely pock-marked. With Luther came the desire not only to reform 
but to revolt from it; only in the course of his own life came the moment 
’ exasperation and the revolt. Karl Adam shows in a brief historical 
valysis how the differences between Lutherans and Catholics have 
creased with time. The two bodies have high-lighted their most opposed 
aracteristics. Karl Adam, in line with present trends in the ecumenical 
ovement, suggests a return to origins as the only hope for a solution. 
‘We have to admit that on both sides theologians have had a great 
al to do with deepening the differences between us, whether or not 
ey may have been pushed into it by the current situation. And therefore 
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rapprochement between Catholicism and Protestantism will only 
possible if it takes Luther as its starting point. We must build from Lutt 
outwards if we are to bridge the gulf between the Christian confession 
We can indeed boldly assert the paradox that it is only a determing 
return to Luther himself which will make it possible for our separatt 
brethren to come home to their Mother and Church.’ 

The final chapter is severely realistic, as far as immediate possibilitt 
are concerned, whilst a clear account is given of what in particular c: 
be done to make reunion more possible. Karl Adam emphasizes tt 
idea of enrichment of the Church, humanly, by the return of Protestan: 
Nothing of specific religious value must be lost, or can be rejected by tt 
Church. Reunion will take place ‘at a maximum level, not at a minimun 
in abundance, not in poverty’ to use the words of Pére J. Kopf, On. 
quoted by Karl Adam. 

In France there is no acute problem, but the absence seems to has 
provided her theologians with the opportunity to see the probler 
whole, and more acutely than the theologians of other countries. 
1937 Pere Congar, 0.P., wrote perhaps the best book yet written on tt 
subject, Chrétiens Désunis, translated into English as Divided Christendc 
(Bles, 1939). Since then the French Dominicans have opened the Istiz 
Centre of Studies, devoted entirely to these problems, under the directid 
of Pere C. J. Dumont, o.p. The book under review is a collection of she: 
pieces originally written by Pére Dumont under the signature Istina 
his monthly bulletin, Vers Unité Chrétienne. It is divided into four part 
Christian Unity in the Liturgical Cycle, Prayer and Work for Unit 
The Unity of the Church and Christian Unity, Theological Virtues an 
Unity. In each part there are between six and fifteen short sections, « 
arranged in their logical order, regardless of their original chronolog 
The result is some overlapping, but the book was certainly wor 
publishing; it is a mine of relevant material for Catholics who wish 
understand the ecumenical movement and to turn towards it a fa. 
which is friendly and intelligent. 

One important section concerns the relationship of non-Cathol 
individual Christians, and non-Catholic Christian bodies, with tl 
Church. Pére Dumont points out that these bodies have some of tl 
revealed truths, not in their perfection, but in some way, certainly. F 
suggests that whilst these bodies cannot obviously be integral « 
integrating parts of the Church, yet ‘on peut méme aller jusqu’ a di 
que ces confessions sont en un certain sense (et, encore, une fois, a d 
titres et degrés divers) quelque chose de ce qu’est cette Eglise en tant q 
Eglise du Christ’. 

He then turns to St Thomas’s conception of the will and the intelligen: 
as ‘potential parts’ of the soul, and his conception by analogy, of tl 
virtue of prudence as a ‘quasi-potential part’ of the soul. He sugges 
that the elements in the Church which simply express and manife 
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vertain particular aspects of the Church’s power could be considered as 
quasi-potential parts of the Church, and that they would have this quality 
when manifested in the dissident bodies as well as in the Church herself, 
because “ils s’originent ontologiquement a la plenitude de cette Una-Sancta 
et postulent d’y étre réinsérés’. 
_ Another important’section refers to the need of a sociological study of 
the data of reunion problems; this began on the Protestant side, to some 
sxtent, at the Lund ecumenical conference. The concrete social and 
cultural realities, and the psychological approaches of the different 
religious bodies need to be set down and compared so that the problem 
may be seen in its actual social reality, as well as in its doctrinal abstract 
aspect. 
_ In England we need theologians who are prepared to undertake study 
of ecumenical problems; we need a whole Catholic ecumenical movement, 
fostered and guided by authority, as indicated in the 1950 directive of the. 
Holy Office; we need a widespread attempt to inform the general body 
of Catholics of the realities of the situation, and to do away with the 
sectarian prejudices which have become embedded in their minds in the 
course of four hundred years. Admirable models of just such work, in 
France and Germany, are provided by the two books under review. 

° JOHN M. TODD 


Mary’s Part in Our Redemption by Monsignor Canon George D. Smith, 
D.D., PH.D. Pp. xii + 192 (Burns Oates) 12s. 6d. 


THis is a new and revised edition of Mgr Smith’s pre-war study of Mary’s 
privileges which should be particularly useful for stimulating and 
illuminating devotion during the present year and for a long time to 
come. As a statement of doctrine it is precise, simple and clear, but it is 
also informed by a deep love of our Lady which makes it very attractive 
and easy to read. 

It is necessary to begin with the notions of sin and redemption and 
these — as might be expected —are skilfully handled by Mgr Smith. 
He explains the two phases of the redemption and indicates in what 
-0-redemption consists, before examining the place of our Lady in the 
scheme. 

The main points of Marian doctrine are examined in the light of careful 
flection on the data of revelation, the teaching of recent Popes recalled, 
ind the arguments which justify our Lady’s titles fully worked out. But 
he author’s ready acceptance of papal teaching and his determination 
© bring out the full meaning of the texts of Scripture and the Fathers 
lo not prevent him from indicating the limits beyond which the argument 
nust not be pressed. ‘Essentially the whole doctrine of Mary’s part in 
yur Redemption is contained implicitly in the statement that, as Christ 
s the second Adam, so Mary is the second Eve’ (p. 42). There is analogy 
ere, and analogy is always elusive: Mary’s part in bringing grace to 
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men cannot bear a very close resemblance to Eve’s in bringing sin int! 
the world, for sin is wholly of the creature while grace is a divinr 
prerogative. Because of her divine Maternity she holds a unique positioc 
in the order of grace, utterly surpassing that to which any other creaturi 
could aspire; but because she is a creature her co-redemptive functios 
must resemble the part of other saints in the scheme of salvation mon 
than it resembles the pre-eminent and exclusive réle of her Son. It - 
with the aid of these principles that Mgr Smith is able to do justice ti 
the words of Pope Pius X, ‘she merits for us in equity what Christ merites 
in justice’, while rejecting as incompatible with her status as one of thi 
redeemed the theory that God chose to grant us salvation through tht 
equitable merits of Mary in addition to the superabundant and condigz 
merits of Christ. 

The implications of Mary’s fullness of grace and of her natural qualitie 
as a mother are brought out fully and sympathetically. Her assumption 
her position as queen, her continued intercession and power in thi 
distribution of graces, are all treated at some length and with grea 
clarity. 

There is a useful note on the priesthood of Mary, indicating that wa 
cannot deny to her the title of priest that belongs to all the baptized an: 
— in that sense — the fullest possible participation in her Son’s priesthood 
but the expression is too easily misunderstood to be approved for genera 
use. EDWARD QUINN 


Origen’s Doctrine of Tradition by R. P. C. Hanson. Pp. xii + 21) 
(S.P.C.K.) 25s. 


Dr HANSON here gives us a study of Origen’s attitude to ‘tradition i: 
its broadest sense’, as a necessary preliminary to a subsequent treatmen 
of Origen’s interpretation of Scripture. The ‘primary tradition’ of Christia: 
truth is found by Origen in the Bible (he does not, so far as his Gree: 
remains show, use the noun paradosis of this tradition, but does use thi 
corresponding verb paradidonai). If he refers to an esoteric tradition, hi 
means by this a traditional way of discovering hidden truths within thy 
letter of the Bible, not a tradition of truths handed down apart fror 
and in addition to those discoverable in the Bible. Origen ‘assumed tha 
Christ and his apostles had taught . . . privately to their more intelliger: 
disciples’ a number of secret doctrines beyond the understanding of thi 
average believer; ‘there is no evidence . . . that Origen believed the 
any continuity of delivery in the Church existed between such allege: 
secret teaching . . . and Origen’s secret teaching’. Indeed, there is i 
Origen ‘no evidence for a source of doctrine independent of the Bible: 
He may use the aid both of the tradition conveyed in Christian institution 
and of isolated traditions derived from sources outside the Bible, bu 
‘he gives them no position that could make them serious rivals to thi 
Bible as his sole important source of doctrine’. 
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| This conclusion needs one qualification: it could only be an extra- 
3iblical tradition that could determine the number and the inspiration of 
he Biblical books. In other respects the conclusion can hardly fail to 
© accepted as broadly true, and Dr Hanson rightly attaches great 
mportance to it. But his study includes other and more disputable points. 

us Dr Hanson thinks that Origen makes a shocking distinction between 
God’s ‘gracious dealing with the élite and his rather less than gracious 
lealing with the simple’, and refers to the Commentary on Matthew xi, 17. 
An examination of this passage, however, shows that Origen does indeed 
ay that it is the primary work of the Logos to save the more understanding, 
is being “more akin’ to him (who is reason personified) than are the 
stupid; yet he goes on to point out that de facto the intellectual élite 
1ave on the whole not become believers, and so the Logos has ‘chosen 
a foolish things of the world to confound the wise-— we may compare 
Matthew xi, 25: “Thou hast hidden these things from men of understanding 
ind revealed them to babes’. And Origen counts himself as one of those 
who ‘even if they have known Christ after the flesh, yet now no longer 
cnown him’ but believe. The other passages referred to by Dr Hanson 
iere do not help his argument. Thus, in Homilies on Ezekiel i, 3, the 
little ones’ who ‘cannot profitably learn that they are loved by the Father’ 
ire these who, because they do not love God but only fear him, will 
ake advantage of his goodness unless they fear his authority. As Origen 
yoes on to warn his hearers, even Christian believers may not presume 
mm God’s goodness so far as to commit sin. But he also states that in 
act God’s punishments are remedial in their purpose towards those 
who endure with patience. In Homilies on Genesis vii, 4, Origen certainly 
listinguishes Christians whose motive is charity from Christians whose 
notive is fear, but he wishes to see the latter move on to the more perfect 
ondition of the former. Homilies on Joshua vii, 4, does not appear to 
ne to be relevant to this discussion. 

In general I would venture to suggest that Origen is less interested to 
listinguish a Christian intelligentsia from the common run of Christians, 
han to affirm a distinction between beginners in the spiritual life and 
hose more advanced. This is the same distinction as St Paul’s between 
he ‘little ones’ and the ‘perfect’. It does not give us a close-caste system, 
ince it is open to any beginner to struggle up into the higher class. 

On p. 85 we are told that Origen allows God to ‘lie’ to people for their 
timate good. The passage referred to by Dr Hanson is in Homilies on 
feremiah xix (not xx), 3. Here Origen is in difficulties with the sentence 
n Jeremiah xx, 7: ‘Thou hast deceived me O Lord and I was deceived’, 
nd he suggests the comparison with a doctor who conceals from the 
atient his intention of performing a painful operation. It need hardly 
e pointed out that this can be done without what we to-day should 
all ‘lying’. The other passage referred to in support (Against Celsus 
y, 19) is an argumentum ad hominem and need not be taken as 
epresenting Origen’s own mind. 
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Perhaps more important is Dr Hanson’s long discussion of whai 
Origen meant by the Rule of Faith, and how far he was loyal to ii 
Incidentally, does the Greek of Origen, so far as it has survived, afforr 
us any instance of the phrase Rule of Faith? He seems fonder of t 
phrase Ecclesiastical Rule (or Rule of the Church), or simply Ruld 
Dr Hanson argues that in Concerning First Principles IV, 2, 2 Orige: 
means by the Rule of the Church ‘the Church’s custom of allegorizim 
Scripture’. I wonder whether the passage in fact means more than tha: 
one item in the Church’s Rule is the principle of the spiritual interpretatio) 
of Scripture. Origen meant, I suggest, that if you do not accept tha 
principle you are deserting the Rule — and perhaps that, in applyim 
the principle, you must do so in subordination to the Rule. The Rulll 
is, in fact (and Dr Hanson nearly says as much, p. 98), the Church’ 
current teaching, which is her tradition made actual, and partiall! 
formulated, at the moment. The source of this tradition was, if we ar 
to press Origen, in his view almost exclusively the Scriptures. But thr 
Church interprets these Scriptures spiritually, enlightened as she is b« 
the Spirit of God indwelling her. The Scriptures, then, are to be understoo» 
‘according to that spiritual understanding which the Spirit gives to thr 
Church’ (Homilies on Leviticus v, 5, extant only in a Latin translation) 
The word ‘allegorization’ gives the wrong impression to-day. Orige: 
believed that the Scriptures are inspired, that is to say that they are thr 
outward expression of a meaning (latent in the ‘literal sense’) that ii 
- the Holy Spirit’s meaning. It is given to the Church, enabled by tha 
same Spirit, to fathom this spiritual meaning; given to the Church, ans 
given in varying degrees to the ‘ecclesiastical man’ in so far as he is ; 
living, loyal and spiritually progressing, member of the Body of Christ 

It is, then, highly disconcerting to find that Dr Hanson tries to establisl 
that Origen was ready, for the sake of his own allegorizing and theologica 
speculation, to contravene, on occasion, the Rule of the Church. Let ui 
examine some of the evidence adduced for this view. We are told that ix 
Commentary on John xiii, 44 Origen rejects ‘the ecclesiastical man’s 
interpretation of John iv, 35. But what Origen actually does is to rejec 
an interpretation which, he suggests, might be put forward by ‘ai 
ecclesiastical man’ (the definite article does occur later on in the passage 
but there it is a reference back to this particular imaginary ecclesiastica 
man). Now while Origen was adamant on the principle of spiritua 
interpretation, he was far from suggesting that every particula 
interpretation put forward by any orthodox believer, even by himself 
was correct. “The ecclesiastical man’ knows some things for certais 
because they are indubitably part of the ‘sound teaching’ of the Church 
but ‘an ecclesiastical man’ may hold, under and alongside of thes 
certainties, a number of highly disputable opinions. In Against Celsus v 
18f. Origen is not rejecting, but giving his own interpretation of, th 
common teaching. In Commentary on Matthew xvii, 29 he is not desertin 
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he Catholic faith but explaining the nature and extent of the Sadducees’ 
isbelief. Ibid. xi, 15 the ‘ecclesiastical teaching’ there mentioned is not 
ejected as untrue but blamed because it is given for unworthy motives. 
| The only other passage of Origen quoted by Dr Hanson in this 
jonnection and requiring consideration is, I think, Commentary on John 
iii, 16 where, commenting on John iv, 21, Origen suggests that ‘to 
ei in Jerusalem’ is to worship according to the Rule that holds 
ong the generality of believers, which Rule itself will be transcended 
agi is the verb employed) by the ‘perfect and holy’ man. 
oes this mean that a stage arrives in the progress of a spiritual man 
again note that it is a question of spiritual, not in our sense naturally 
ntellectual, progress) in which he may deny any truth proclaimed in 
he Catholic teaching of the Church? I think not. In the first place, such 
ening would make nonsense of Origen’s case against the heretics, 
hose fault is precisely that they do not ‘hold fast by’ or ‘cling to’ the 
Aule. Secondly, such an explanation of Origen’s meaning in this passage 
ails to take account of his general doctrine of ‘transcending’, of spiritual 
ogress, which is a doctrine of progressive spiritualization of a letter 
hat is itself permanently valid. It is perfectly true that there are occasions 
vyhen Origen feels constrained to abandon the literal meaning of some 
ext in,Scripture (littera derelicta ad intellectum conscendere spiritalem). 
gut it does not follow that in so doing he would feel that he was 
oandoning the Church’s interpretation of Scripture or that he would 
ver feel justified in abandoning any dogma of the Church. In fact his 
rinciples imply that tentative desertions of the literal meaning of Scripture 
an only safely be committed by one who will, in the last resort, submit 
o the Catholic Church in her universally imposed teaching. Origen’s 
leparture from Alexandria to Caesarea was not effected in order to 
scape from the magisterium of the universal Church but in order to 
vade the local jurisdiction and discipline of the bishop of Alexandria. 
therefore hold that it is seriously misleading to say (as Dr Hanson 
loes, p. 108) that ‘where his speculations are concerned, Origen 
cknowledged no ecclesiastical control or authority’. What Origen (and 
it Thomas Aquinas) claimed to do was to speculate in areas not already 
ecupied by articulate dogma, and upon the connections between, and 
he ultimate meaning of, dogmas loyally accepted. 

This review is greatly indebted to P. de Lubac’s Histoire et Esprit 
1950), a brilliant study of Origen’s attitude to Scripture. In view of the 
lelays in the English publishing world, it is not surprising that this book 
pparently came too late to be utilized in the present work of Dr Hanson. 
Youbtless when he comes to complete an examination of Origen’s 
aterpretation of the Bible he will take account of de Lubac’s findings. 
n the meantime we welcome what he has already given us, as an important 
ontribution to English work on Origen. Scholars will be specially grateful 
or his investigation of the order and dates of Origen’s works, and for 
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his chapter on the Latin translations. These translations have indee 
to be used with more caution than is sometimes exercised in their regare 
since they often modify, for doctrinal or other reasons, the origina 
Greek. They are, however, far too valuable to be ‘written off’ completel! 
and there is something to be said for de Lubac’s view that ‘massiv 
utilization’, controlling one passage by another, is the right line to adopr 
DOM CHRISTOPHER BUTLER 


God, Man and the Universe. A Christian Answer to Modern Materialisr 
Edited by Jacques de Bivort de La Saudée. Pp. xvi + 421 (Burns Oates 
358. 

Tuis valuable collection of essays, covering a wide field of science, histor 
and theology, was first published in French in 1950 under the title Esse 
sur Dieu, ? Homme et I Univers. The present English translation was madd 
with a few adaptations, from the third French edition, but it also contaim 
two more articles written directly in English, one by the late Dr Erneg 
Messenger on “The Origin of Man in the Book of Genesis’, and the othe 
by Mr Douglas Woodruff on ‘The Church in the Age of Capitalism’. 

The Communist is skilled in the art of adapting himself to hi 
environment, and the editor in his introduction points out that those ci 
us who would effectively resist the ever-increasing Communist attac: 
must always bear in mind the different circumstances in which thr 
Communist works in order to win individuals and whole nations ovet 
to his side. As an illustration of this he shows how, on the face of it 
the task of the Communist appears much easier when he is confrontee 
by the Latin nations than when he has to deal with the English-speakin, 
nations of the West ; for in the latter case the Left-Wing Party has ne 
the same Marxist or secularist background and the Communist Part 
is itself numerically weak. Be that as it may, we shall see that the issu: 
is more subtle if we consider the other political parties of these Englisht 
speaking nations; for we find that they are implicitly at any rate fa: 
more materialist than their counterparts in other Western European 
countries. The popular English philosophy, even that of the stronges: 
opponents of political Communism, tends to accept instinctively a numbe: 
of the materialist’s first principles — a virtually godless universe, integrat 
evolution etc. Here once again is a vulnerable spot for the Communis: 
to probe, and in the long run the danger may be just as great. 

What we have to realize is that the philosophy of the Christian and tha: 
of the Marxist and contemporary materialist are based on principle: 
which are radically opposed, and it is the purpose of this book not onl 
to show where this opposition lies but also to give a Catholic answei 
to the major issues which are at stake in this dichotomy. 

In the first essay on ‘The Existence of God and Contemporary 
Materialism’, Professor Dondeyne in a very clear way sets the stage for 
what is to follow. He starts by pointing out that contemporary materialism 
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Joes not necessarily involve a complete denial of all spiritual values — 
for Marxism itself talks of mind and liberty, and demands freedom for 
numanity and deliverance from its material constraints’— and then 
goes on to give a brief account of its philosophy and to show its close 
alliance with modern science. ‘Materialism is philosophical when, as 
the ultimate and definitive explanation of things, the primacy is given to 
matter, this being regarded as the very stuff and ultimate foundation of 
beings and of all the manifestations of existence.’ For the materialist, 
scientific truth is the only truth that counts, the only form of certitude 
of which man is capable. Now scientific facts do indeed deserve our 
attention, but there is also another fact, that of the religious experience 
of humanity, which we have to consider; and to refuse a priori to consider 
this, as does the materialist, is ‘to give a proof of a dogmatism that would 
* no place in the quest of true knowledge’. No matter how thoroughly 
the scientific facts are examined, materialism can never give the answer 
to the one question which really matters —“What, when finally analysed, 
is Our existence worth?’ The answer lies altogether beyond scientific 
investigation, nor can scientific progress or evolution of civilization 
succeed in silencing the question; and although the materialist demands 
freedom for humanity, as long as he remains in ignorance as to the 
ultimate meaning of his existence he is in a very precise sense not free. 
. he reduces all being to matter, and finds himself to be merely a 
onad enclosed within itself, he is only considering one aspect of 
experience. The metaphysician, on the other hand, considers experience 
n its widest sense. He finds himself to be something that participates in 
ping, something that stands in need of all other existent beings, so that 
the object which he considers is something which embraces the whole 
world. From here he is led on to a metaphysical affirmation of the 
Absolute, an affirmation of God, but his affirmation goes far beyond a 
conceptual and abstract enunciation; with religious faith he ‘takes God 
seriously’ and addresses him with confidence as a person. It is in fact 
Py seeing that nothing makes sense without him that he comes to accept 
im. 
Materialism considers belief in God to be a myth without foundation, 
eing nothing other than ‘the sentimental and imaginative compensation 
he ha a down-trodden, servile proletariat projects into the beyond, 


he happiness of which in this life he is deprived’: religion for him is 
the sigh of the creature overwhelmed by misfortune’, and he explains 
its origin as ‘a fanciful reflex, arising in the social consciousness from a 
ae of imperfection and impotence.’ Pére de Lubac discusses the 
istorical facts about the origins of religion, and points out that although 
nothing has been discovered to prove the existence of religion among 
rimitive man, nevertheless there is no justification for denying him 
so facto all religion—indeed from what is known of the mousterian 
riod, the earliest for which we have any human remains that are fairly 
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complete, ‘the care that was apparently devoted to burial suggests ideas 
that, however difficult to interpret, can at any rate be broadly describec 
as religious’. And no matter how much a man tries to deny the facts of 
religious experience, he will, if he faces reality, always return to it in one 
form or another, for it is the deepest need of his being. 

There follow three essays which deal with the early history of 
Christianity, and although much has been written elsewhere on this 
subject, they do give us most of the essential facts. The title of the first 
of these, “The Problem of Christ’, is perhaps misleading, for it suggests 
a discussion on Christology, whereas only the historical facts of Christ’: 
earthly life are dealt with here. 

We are provided with a mine of scientific information in the three 
essays on “The Origin and Structure of the World’, ‘The Origin of Life’ 
and “The Origin of Man’. The first two show how the Church makes use 
of this scientific knowledge in the light of faith ; but the third is purely 
scientific, and although the writer points this out at the very beginning? 
the editor’s note at the end of the article, reminding us of this fact, is 
indeed welcome, for the reader may by that time be wondering what the 
author’s views are concerning the creation of the soul. 

One important point which Mr Woodruff brings out in his very gooct 
essay on “The Church in the Age of Capitalism’, a point which needd 
stressing at the present day, is that the Church’s teaching is not only 
opposed to Communism but also to Socialism. He shows how the Churef1 
secks to diffuse property just as much as responsibility, and the firss 
essential for such a policy is that ‘property shall remain property / 
something that really belongs to a man and is his, not something he holdg 
by permission and pleasure of the State and is always liable to have 
taken from him’, It has been said elsewhere that a society in which a mar 
cannot call his house his own is on the way to becoming a society in 
which a man cannot call his soul his own. 

Finally, a word might be said about Pére Congar’s contribution om 
‘The Problem of Evil’. He draws our attention to the practical side of 
the problem when he says that ‘our frank acceptance of our conditior 
as creatures must be more than intellectual, it must be existential’. vii 


with free will, ran a certain risk, so to speak, in that man was free either 


to accept or reject him? God’s plan necessarily involved the possibilit 
of evil. 
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It has only been possible to mention a few of the essays. All, however 
ire of a high standard, and this book should do a great deal of good at 
1 time when the conflict between materialism and Christianity has become 
0 acute. DOM KEVIN TAGGART 


The End of Time by Joseph Pieper, translated from the German by 
Michael Bullock. Pp. 157 (Faber and Faber) Ios. 6d. 


fOSEPH PIEPER was widely acclaimed on the appearance of the first 
ranslation in English of one of his works, Leisure the Basis of Culture. 
[he publication of another is therefore assured of welcome. 

_ The End of Time, which is a meditation on the philosophy of history 
rovers, in great detail, a most extensive field for so short a book. A 
10table feature is his discussion of the views of numerous thinkers, both 
Christian and pagan, orthodox and heretical. 

_ The book is divided into three chapters. In the first chapter, having 
discussed the task of the philosopher of history, he goes on to stress the 
dhilosopher’s need of theology. The aim of the philosopher is to see into 
the roots of things. This he cannot do adequately without theology. 
This applies above all to the philosopher of history, for the enquiry into 
he historical process requires a conception of beginning and end. These 
ie outSide the field of human experience, and it is only when illuminated 
dy revelation that the human mind can conceive of them. 

But this necessary reference to theology brings in a further complication: 
he theological datum concerning the end is made in the form of prophecy. 
There exists, however, an inner co-ordination between history and 
srophecy. History is not concerned with every happening in the world, 
out is confined to the rational acts of men. Therefore historical events 
vannot be calculated in advance : calculation is based on past experience. 
But there may be prophecy which is ‘the sole form of prediction 
-o-ordinated with the essence of history’. ‘Because prophecy relates to 
hat which is in the strictest sense historical, it is therefore of its essence 
hat it brings to view not a result arising out of the interpretive penetration 
of what can be experienced, but something made known by revelation, 
1 “vision”, the announcement of something pertaining to the indeterminate 
uture’ (p. 35). 

This would seem to exclude philosophy, the analysis of experience, 
rom any discussion concerning the end of time. But Dr Pieper goes on 
o explain, in the rest of the chapter, how the believer can detect the 
tharacter of being-directed-towards-the-end in historical events. 

The second chapter considers how the end of history is to be conceived. 
The end of history will not be an end in the absolute sense, i.e. 
nnihilation, as some have thought. These have held, moreover, that 
his annihilation will be brought about by man himself. But annihilation 
$ no more in the hands of man than is his creation. Moreover, it is not 
ven to be thought that God will annihilate his creatures, for “God 
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created all things that they might be’ (Wisdom i, 4). In fact ‘the fuk 
concept of creatureliness includes the provenance from the being-creatina 
power of the Creator, who holds the creatura above nothingness witl 
such an absolute strength of realization that this urge, to be, becomes 
identical with the inmost nature of the created entity’ (p. 65). 

How then, the author asks, is the end to be conceived? ‘Revelation 
speaks of a New Heaven and a New Earth, which theological interpretation 
construes to mean that there will be a “transposition” of the tempora 
being of the historical world into the state of direct participation in th1 
untemporal mode of being of the Creator’ (p. 67). This being so, om 
must distinguish between the intra-historical and the extra-temporal ena 
of history. Revelation tells us that the intra-historical end will bo 
catastrophic while the extra-temporal end will be the creation of the New 
Heaven and the New Earth. Thus the true view of the end of historr 
contains elements both of pessimism and optimism. Failure to tak« 
Revelation into account, either wholly or in part, has led to philosophies 
of history which are either entirely pessimistic or entirely optimistic. 

Man cannot, says Dr Pieper, bring about by himself the end of time 
But this fact is, I think, complicated by the present fact of death: foc 
man can bring about his own and others’ death, and death does surel! 
mark, in some sense, the end of time for the individual. This suggests + 
criticism. Is it possible to treat the problem of the end of time withou 
considering death? The treatment of death is notably absent from D* 
Pieper’s book. 

The third chapter concerns the nature and dominion of Antichrist 
One cannot form a true picture of Antichrist unless one accepts ever” 
dogma of theology. For example, ‘we understand nothing about Anti 
christ if we do not see him, despite all his power within history, as on: 
who is fundamentally already defeated’ (p. 117). 

This is not a book which will be widely read. But it is to be hoped tha: 
those to whom it does appeal, especially those responsible for instructin; 
the faithful, will be urged to help awaken that which has lain dormani 
in the Church for so long, an expectation of the Second Coming. 

DOM MATTHEW WILSON 


Je Crois en Dieu par J, Pieper et H. Raskop (texte francais d’Arme 
Guerne). Pp. 165. Présence Chrétienne series (Desclée de Brouwer). 


Tuis attractive little book describes itself as ‘un catéchisme pour adultes” 
But if the associations recalled by that description are putting-off, we 
hasten to dispel any illusions. This book bears out the wisdom of th 
Mock Turtle’s words in Alice in Wonderland: ‘the further off from Englanc 
the nearer is to France’, This catechism, like our ‘penny’ catechism 
takes the Apostles’ Creed as a foundation for its explanation of th 
Faith. But its treatment of the formula is very different. The Creed is nov 
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he confession of that faith which is essentially a ‘rencontre de Dieu’ 
hrough Jesus Christ and in the power of the Holy Spirit. The authors’ 
ipproach is phenomenological, and theological abstractions, jike 
jupernature and sanctifying grace, which have been amassed in the course 
of time and discussion, are introduced at a later stage. Thereby a possible 
»bstruction to a real contact with the fact and the character of revealed 
eligion is removed. We are never allowed to lose touch with Scripture 
ind Tradition; along with Conciliar definitions and papal pronounce- 
nents, there are several quotations from the Fathers of the Church. 
fowards the end of the book, sixteen pages are given explicitly to 
ntroducing the Scriptures and to suggesting the way in which a Christian 
should use them. The whole is concluded by a general view of the place, 
scope and development of the Church in history and all that is involved 
n the activity and struggle which occupies the space of time before the 
Lord returns. 
_ The central portion of the book treats of the life of the Christian as 
t is lived in the Church through the sacraments and liturgy, with the 
noral obligations which that life imposes. This part is closely attached 
o the preceding one on the Faith by way of the doctrine of the Christian’s 
articipation in the life of the Blessed Trinity. In criticism it might be 

id that, although the book explains the lex credendi which has been 
ulready, in some sense, the /ex orandi, some mention might profitably 
ave been made of the interior dispositions for prayer. The simple words 
of the ‘penny’ Catechism in this particular are unsurpassed. 
We hope the book will be translated for use in this country. 

DOM BERNARD MOSS 


Myth and Ritual in Christianity by Alan W. Watts. Pp. x + 262 (Thames 
und Hudson) 25s. 


[HE author of this book, according to the publishers’ blurb, ‘possesses 
an equal familiarity with both Christian theology and oriental philosophy’, 
out if his knowledge of the latter (he is a professor of Asian studies in 
san Francisco) is no greater than his knowledge of Christian theology 
hen I am afraid it must be rather superficial. It is true that since, for him, 
Theology is the villain of the piece he might be expected to view it through 
listorting eye-glasses; but even his hero, Liturgy, although more correctly 
lescribed, does not seem to have engaged him in close, detailed or profound 
study. He exhibits, in fact, more enthusiasm to propound his thesis than 
acts or arguments with which to support it; and this, I think, is rather a 
ity. For although an orthodox Christian might be expected to rejoice 
when an heretical doctrine is put forward so weakly, I confess that I 
should have been better pleased if Professor Watts had presented his 
ase with greater force and skill. As it stands it would be easy to demolish, 


yut if put forward by some really brilliant and learned mind it might need, 
: ¢ 
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and provoke, some really brilliant and learned reply — a kind of Contr 
Watts libri xii—for what are heresiarchs for but to goad on ou 
Augustines and our Gregories to retort? 

The thesis is broadly this: there is a Philosophia perennis (see Aldou 
Huxley) which is expressed — poetically, dramatically, epically — in ae 
the great mythologies of the world, including Christianity; and in callim 
Christianity a myth Professor Watts intends the very reverse of an insul! 
for to his mind there is no better means of expressing the profoundes 
truths. This myth is most beautifully and wonderfully shown forth 1. 
the Roman Liturgy, but it has been monstrously bedevilled and distortet 
by Christian Theology, almost from the beginning. The principal crim 
of Theology, as of ali merely rational pursuits, is that it deals in bloodlee 
abstractions, yet ironically enough it is itself, in this book, a very abstraa 
affair indeed. It speaks, here, with a single voice, as if all theologian 
were unanimous, yet surely Professor Watts cannot know so little abou 
them as that! When he finds himself in agreement with them he represenn 
them as accepting, with great reluctance, a position forced upon them bt 
mythopoeic forces beyond their control; and such, for example, is the? 
acceptance of the doctrine that the Mass really is the very sacrifice c: 
Calvary, or that our Lady is the mother of God (it is something new 
for Catholics, to be told we are not Mariolatrous enough). But t1 
enumerate all Professor Watts’ misapprehensions and misinterpretation 
of orthodox Catholic theology would take a long time and would not bt 
much to the purpose. His basic error is that he has seemingly neve 
heard of the distinction between univocal and analogous propositions 
and his dislike of theology really follows from this. What he means z 
that ratiocination is in itself a hopelessly inadequate instrument fe 
discussing Deity, that it tends to make God into a thing, an object 
scientific study, that it is infinitely more important to ‘know God?’ tha: 
to know about God — and no sane Christian is going to quarrel wit; 
him about all this. Nor would anyone disagree with him when he say 
that Liturgy speaks with a much truer and clearer voice than Theology 
for Liturgy is the voice of the Church, whereas Theology is merely thi 
voice of this or that theologian. No, where the orthodox Christian wii 
quarrel with him, and with all the neo-gnostics of whom he is the some 
what inadequate spokesman, is, firstly, that he divorces Religion fror: 
reason altogether— and therefore from ethics; he has no use fo 
repentance — and secondly, that his chief complaint against theologiar 
is their perverse habit of confusing myth with history. It is not so muc: 
that he rejects the Gospel story as untrue; rather does he insist that it 
historical truth or falsity is utterly irrelevant to its real value, to it 
‘metaphysical’ truth. 

This is an attitude which is becoming increasingly common to-day 
Whether the Tomb was really empty or not (men say) simply doesn 
matter. King Lear is fiction. Anthony and Cleopatra is fact. But wh. 
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cares? The ‘real’ truth of these tragedies is entirely unaffected by their 
‘factual’ truth. So it is (we are told) with the great epic of Jesus Christ. 
To worry about its historicity is absurd. This is a theme upon which a 
whole book could be written, and I must be content with only a minimum 
of commentary. But I would say this, that Professor Watts misconceives 
not only the nature of his villian, Theology, but also that of his hero, 
Mythology. He quotes with approval the saying that individual 
mythologies are all dialects of a single language, but seems not to 
appreciate that they are only a language, and a language that can be 
used to express widely differing world-views. Marlowe and Goethe say 
quite different things through the myth of Faust. So do Moliére and 
Giraudoux through that of Amphitryon, not to mention Plautus and 
Dryden. This is why all mythologies exhibit such a wild lack of consistency, 
and why there is never an ‘authorized version’, only a rough outline, of 
any myth. But for Jew and Christian alike there has always been a rigidly 
defined Authorized Version, and by treating canonical Scripture, the 
Divine Comedy and the Golden Legend upon a footing of equality 
Professor Watts merely confuses the issue without altering the facts. 
or a Christian the past — his own, the Church’s and the world’s (and 
hat, too, although ‘Time’ be in some sort an illusion) —is always of 
portance. A religion divorced from history he will never accept, any 
ore*than he will accept one that is divorced from morality; for 
hristianity is social, and morals are the cement of a society. 

‘Of this I am certain: that it will be impossible to free myself, to escape 
rom this world, unless in peace and amity I can take every shred of it, 
very friend and every enemy, all that these eyes have seen, these senses 
iscovered, with me. I know that.’ The author of those words is not a 
atholic theologian but a non-Catholic poet, Mr Walter de la Mare, 
ut they express much of the Christian’s opposition to the neo-gnosticism 
f Professor Watts and his like. If we are to reach God we must take our 
uggage with us, and if the result seems more like a well-organized coach- 
rip to Blackpool than a pilgrimage to Benares that is, I am afraid, just 
co bad. Our destination is not Nirvana but the Kingdom of God. 

A. H. N. GREEN-ARMYTAGE 


xperience and Interpretation by C. E. Raven. Pp. vii+-226 (Cambridge 
niversity Press) 21s. 


n this book Canon Raven publishes the second series of his 1951-2 
ifford Lectures. The following will give a rough idea of the contents. 
e begins by arguing ‘that religious experience is fundamentally an 
wareness of Absolute Being, of a reality itself infinite, of which the 
itudes of space-time are in differing degrees the symbols and instruments, 
d that this awareness is a universal characteristic of mankind’ (p. 44). 
In view of this experience ultimate reality must, he claims, be presented 
1 personal terms. This leads to a discussion of the nature of Christ 
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and to the conclusion: ‘after a century of the most intense and critica: 
analysis ... the impression of Christ that results... is one not onl! 
of universality but of uniqueness, not only of His many-sidedness 
but of His consistency, not only of His human perfection but of Hii 
deity’ (p. 80). Then Canon Raven shows in more detail the lines of tha 
Christology he accepts, adding to this some remarks on the problem 
of evil. There follows a chapter on ‘Nature and God’, in which evolution: 
in the physical world is discussed in its relation to religion. The conclusion: 
is: ‘On the biological side the evidence from continuity, creativity ana 
design, if taken in connexion with the data already examined from tha 
religious experience of mankind, is compatible with an interpretation 
of the Godhead which Christians will recognize. It suggests the theory 
that there is in the whole evolutionary process a purposive urge... It 11 
legitimate, and, as we have urged necessary to associate this cosmid 
purpose with the infinite Being whom we encounter in our moments o¢ 
fullest experience and whom the mystics and saints have made knownr 
(p. 146). The Holy Ghost is argued to have a special activity in thii 
purpose: ‘We are not contending for the sort of overruling contrat 
suggested in the traditional teleology nor for the vitalistic element 
symbolized by breath or impulse, but for a quality inherent in the stuf 
of the universe, a creativity or nisus manifested in the whole and in 
every particular...” (p. 155). 

There are many passages in the book which the Catholic reader wil 
heartily applaud. For example, Canon Raven’s plea for clarity ana 
honesty in stating our own convictions (p. 15); the recognition that the 
Spirit of God may work outside the confines of Christianity (is it realizec 
how the Catholic Church recognizes the action of grace outside the 
limits of the visible Church?); some admirable words on the importance 
of theology (‘theology is only a handmaid of faith; but her service i 
indispensable. We can have, if we are worthy, good theology, if unworthy 
bad theology: an irrational theology would be a contradiction in terms: 
and a religion without theology would be a dumb and mutilated tors 
p- 53); his insistence on a true notion of God (pp. 58 and 128), and the 
words: “All beauty, all truth, all goodness are the signs of his presenc 
and, potentially at least, the instruments of His purpose’ (p. 178). 

Canon Raven’s position is of course in many respects very far from 
Catholicism, and the Catholic will read certain sentences with regret 
On p. 3 there is mention of ‘the sheer antagonism universal in the Catholi: 
countries of the Continent’ between the Church and the advocates o 
social reform in the last century. This is surely an exaggeration: what o 
the encyclical Rerum Novarum, of St John Bosco, of the movement: 
leading to the Catholic democratic parties of the present day? Again 
with regard to ‘the works of power, the fulfilment of prophecies, th 
Virgin birth, the physical resurrection’, we are told that if we are no 
convinced we need not feel ‘we are outcasts from Christendom’ (p. 80) 
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No one of course is an outcast if he is in good faith and no doubt the 
leart of Christianity lies in the love of God and our redemption through 
christ, but to the Catholic the whole of the faith is divinely taught. 

| We prefer, however, as we close the book to remember the many 
Mages which the Catholic can accept with gratitude. Indeed it would be 
urprising if there were not these pages. The learning, eloquence, the 
ensitiveness on which Canon Raven insists so much, the deep religion 
ind the charity of the writing make a lasting impression 

DOM MARK PONTIFEX 


some Aspects of the Conflict between Science and Religion by H. H. Price. 
>»p. 53 (Cambridge University Press) 3s. 6d. 


No conceivable scientific discovery can directly contradict the proposition 

at there exists an infinite supreme Being, upon whom all finite entities 
inilaterally depend. But although science is in no position to show that 
he ‘basic Theistic assertions’ are false, it might still be in a position to 
ay that no one is entitled to assert them as true. And that is precisely 
vhat the exponents of Scientific Naturalism do say. Now if the basic 
[heistic propositions can be proved by using only such premises as 
very rational man is bound to accept, that contention cannot be sustained. 
Actually, however, the traditional arguments are not logically coercive. 
dn this important topic Professor Price must be quoted. ‘I do not wish’, 
1e says, “to speak disrespectfully of these traditional arguments. I would 
uggest, however, that they should not be regarded as proofs of the 
xistence of God, but rather as analyses or partial analyses of what 
[heists antecedently believe. Their function is to make clear to us what 
t is that we are believing, if we already believe that God exists. If he 
loes exist and is what Theists believe him to be, he is not just one 
mtity among others. He is the Supreme Being, and his existence is not 
ust a contingent fact, as the existence of any finite being is. We shall 
lave to admit, if we are Theists, that the Supreme Being is real in a sense 
n which nothing else is real. But we cannot assert that this is true unless 
ve already believe on independent grounds that there is such a Being . . . 
he basic religious propositions cannot be established . . . by the use of 
\on-religious premises’ (pp. 10-11). [Readers of this REVIEW will have 
oted the substantial affinity of the foregoing analysis with the critique 
f theistic proof (syllogistically conceived) cogently argued in its pages 
wer the past few years by Dom Illtyd Trethowan.] 

The question remains then: what ground is there for Theism? “In one 
vay or another the ground will have to be provided by religious experience. 
t will have to be supposed that there is such a thing as a direct 
pprehension of the Divine’ (p. 193), When Professor Price pie ee 
dds, ‘perhaps . . . “apprehension of the Divine” is too definite a phrase. . . 
omething more non-commital, like ‘‘sense of the Divine might be better ; 
re take this as a virtual disclaimer of ontologism, and note his insistence 
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that ‘this sense is not merely a capacity for having emotions, even of thi 
most exalted kind . . . it is a cognitive capacity, by means of which wi 
become aware of something which we could not otherwise have bee: 
aware of? (p. 17). 

But it is just here that the head-on collision of religion with Scientifi 
Naturalism occurs; and ‘it turns out to be a conflict between two differer: 
conceptions of human personality’ (p. 18). The idea of an essentiaill 
non-sensory cognitive capacity, such as the adherents of the religiou 
interpretation of the universe are obliged to postulate, seems to thi 
Scientific Naturalist ‘utterly anomalous’, entirely unrelated to the othe 
cognitive capacities — sense perception, memory, conceptual cognition’ 
introspection (? perhaps) which human beings are known to possess 
Moreover, it is not only a question of the basic Theistic assertion: 
Religion is also committed to the belief that human personality itse: 
survives death and retains its individual identity in ‘another world 
But surely, it is urged, everything we have learned about man fron 
psychology and the biological sciences shows that the religious conceptioc 
of human personality is completely erroneous. Rather what does appeé 
to be supported by all the available evidence is the Materialistic view 
Professor Price comments: if the Materialistic theory is held not as ae 
unquestioned assumption (which is what, as he fully believes, it he 
come to be for ‘educated Western people’) ‘but as a well-establishe: 
empirical hypothesis, there are very formidable arguments in its favou, 
and ‘religious thinkers have not usually appreciated how very strom 
the case against them is’ (p. 34). There has come to light, however, 
group of empirical facts that does tell against the Materialist conception 
There are the discoveries of psychical research. Concluding a judiciow 
survey of the evidence, Professor Price argues: ‘It comes to thi: 
Supernormal cognition is something which ought not to happen if th 
Materialistic theory of human personality is the right one. But it doe 
happen, and the fact that it does has been discovered by straightforwar 
empirical methods’ (p. 45). For the rest, what he claims is modest enough 
but not, I think, unimportant. ‘The . . . disconcerting facts which psychics 
researchers have discovered do show that it is time for us to think agai 
about the structure of human personality. When we have done so, w 
shall not be justified in jumping to the conclusion that the religiov 
conception of human personality is certainly the right one. But we sha 
be justified in concluding that it is not certainly and obviously false, < 
the majority of Western educated people now assume that it is’ (p. 53% 

The author's lecture is a very worth-while contribution to the Eddingta 
Memorial series. PETER STUBBS 
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Thérése of Lisieux by Hans Urs von Balthasar, translated by Donald 
Nicholl. Pp. xxvii ++ 288 (Sheed and Ward) 16s. 


ONE might be excused for wondering if there is anything more to be 
said about St Teresa of Lisieux; and one might almost be excused also 
for being sure that the Swiss theologian, Fr Balthasar, would find 
something worth saying about her in any case. This book is in fact packed 
full with an intensely detailed interpretation of St Teresa’s mission and 
of her own life. It is a positive tour de force of dialectical theology, and 
one inevitably feels suspicious that Fr Balthasar has read some of his 
own sparkling intuitions into the life and vocation of St Teresa; but 

o one would ever succeed in maintaining such a thesis, since the book 
probably contains more quotations from St Teresa than any other book 
of this length written about her. It is a major contribution to the literature 
pf the saint, presenting a concrete picture of her, based not on chronology, 
or psychology, or morality, but on an attempt to read off the theology 
of her special vocation as it actually occurred. Fr Balthasar makes a 
valiant and, in the main, successful attempt to write an inductive theological 
account of St Teresa’s vocation; he organizes his material so that it is 
the last section, not the first, which is headed ‘Doctrine’. His first chapters 
are entitled (under the heading “The Essential’) Truth, Existential 
Theology, The Word of God, Shadows. Fr Balthasar says that we have 
nad enough of the psychological approach to saints, by which he means 
the uncovering of rather superficial mental development and the influence 
of environment on a saint’s habits. But he himself penetrates some way 
nto a deeper psychological field, and it would seem to be possible to 
reap an even richer harvest of interpretation, especially of St Teresa, 
by going further with the inductive approach, by using the tools of 
analytical psychology. Such a work would be a contribution to the new 
approach to the saints which Fr Balthasar recommends, and which he 
calls a supernatural phenomenology. 

Fr Balthasar writes an introduction which describes this new approach. 
In modern times theology and sanctity have become divorced, to the 
sreat harm of both. Except in a few cases the saints have not been 
heologians, and theologians have tended to treat their opinions as a sort 
of by-product, classifying them as spiritualité, or at best, as théologie 
pirituelle. Modern hagiographers have contributed to this split by 
jescribing saints, their lives and their work, almost exclusively from a 
iistorical and psychological viewpoint, as though they had no bearing 
ipon the task of theology. This task, however, demands corresponding 
iterations in method: rather than consider the psychological unfolding 
tom below, it should work out a sort of supernatural phenomenology 
yf their mission from above’ (p. xvii). es 

Applying this idea to what Fr Balthasar calls the ‘great saints’, those 
vith some special calling, whose sanctity was ‘representative’ rather than 
customary’, he says: ‘What matters about them is not their personal 
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“heroic achievement”, but the resolute obedience with which they hav 
utterly surrendered themselves to serving a mission and have come ti 
see their very existence in the light of it. We must bring to light whe: 
they wished to bring to light, what they were bound to: their representatio: 
of Christ and the Scriptures’ (p. xviil). St Teresa was entrusted by Goa 
he says, with a special mission, a radically new message. In his dynama 
theological approach Fr Balthasar finds himself happily in tune wit! 
the pronouncements of Pius XI at the beatification ceremony. Fr Balthasa: 
complains that the Pope’s words, and the canonization which extende: 
‘beyond the person of Thérése’ (quoted from the decretum de tuto fc 
the canonization) have been neglected in the studies of the saint 
biography, psychology, or asceticism. But he acknowledges as ha 
predecessors in the theological approach, Pére H. Pettitot, o.p., and Pén 
P. M. Philipon, o.p., ‘I believe, with Philipon, that few things are s: 
likely to vitalize and rejuvenate theology, and therefore the whole c 
Christian life, as a blood-transfusion from hagiography. Yet this mus 
be done as a work of theology; the essence of sanctity has to be graspes 
as truly evangelical, as belonging to the Church, as a mission and nc 
simply as an individual ascetical, mystical manifestation’ (p. xxvi). 

Amongst Fr Balthasar’s many new insights into St Teresa’s messag; 
is that which makes him insist on the continuity of her religious lif 
from her early childhood to her death, the continuity of love in her famil 
and love in religion. This inspires him to some excellent passages: ‘If thi 
secular state is open towards the religious state it becomes radicalll 
transformed by it . . . Without in any way turning the family into 
monastery, the truly Christian family will allow the light of God t 
permeate every natural event and attachment so that they all becom 
symbolic of Christ and the Church . . . So true is it that the Christia: 
family has to be a form of sanctity that the child who is born into it any 
grows up there should be so impressed by the sacramental, symboli 
reality of the family that it learns to pass naturally through fleshly image 
to the sanctity of God and the Church’ (p. 70). 

The Martin family are rescued from judgement. ‘Thérése never fount 
herself compelled to correct what she had learnt, nor did she have ti 
shake herself free from dead formalism. She had never to face the cris: 
which so many people have to pass through when they are cutting throug: 
the shell of family traditions to reach the substantial truth of Christianit* 
(p. 71). Fr Balthasar sums this up: “Thérése’s family . . . bases itse: 
entirely upon New Testament foundations, already aware that it — 
simply a stage in the ascent towards the ultimate state of virginity . . 
Married love stands under the protective shield of the absolute lov. 
between Christ and his Church, or, what is the same thing, under tk 
sign of virginity’ (p. 87). 

In a sense all this is a by-product of Fr Balthasar’s attempt to see § 
Teresa whole. It is impossible in a review to set down even a synops. 
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of the dialectical stages along which Fr Balthasar will have us tack from 
yne side to the other of the little way. Many themes enter in: ‘One would 
lave to be blind not to see that Thérése’s doctrine of the little way answers 
oint by point the programme outlined by the Reformers, and that she 
resents the Church’s bold irrefutable answer to Protestant spirituality’. 
| Fr Balthasar follows up a theme of St Teresa’s lack of contact with 
sonfessors. ‘Thérése has opened herself up to these truths, but the recipients 
of her confidences were her Sisters, not a confessor. They had not the 
sapacity to lead her further, so her doctrine is confined to the little way. 
dere she is both original and masterly. She knows it inside out, because 
she has experienced it and tested it on herself. Her childish delicacy 
eaves the inner mystery of God untouched. It is enough for her to know 
about love, how to love and be loved. Yet she even understands divine 
ove in terms of human love, which reaches its summit in the love of the 
sod-Man’ (p. 224). 

Fr Balthasar links this lack of contact with confessors with Teresa’s 
astonishing lack of consciousness of sin, and her failure to express the 
value of confession, both of these due he believes to the early mistake of 
1 confessor in telling Teresa that she was already a saint. ‘Ought we to 
jay it? Thérése — until her last months, anyway — never had a concrete 
10tioneof the reality of original sin and its effects in all who have once 
neurred it.’ This theme throws considerable light on some of St Teresa’s 
most striking statements. Fr Balthasar has another interesting theme 
Jeveloped at length, concerning St Teresa’s rejection of St John of the 
ross, of her refusal to plod the long ways of interior mysticism. He 
delieves as others have maintained, that she never suffered the night of 
he soul, and the implication is that had she lived longer she might have 
Jone so. 

Fr Balthasar claims that Teresa is an example of a saint with a special 
mission, and he claims that: ‘Before anyone is singled out in this fashion 
t is generally presupposed that he has made the evangelical renunciation 
which Jesus demands of all who wish to be his disciples in the strictest 
sense: to sell ail they have and follow him, to enter by the narrow gate 
eceiving what only a few can receive’ (p. xiv). I cannot agree with this. 
Our age is in need precisely of a saint with a special mission who lives 
n the sacramental state of matrimony, seeing it as Fr Balthasar sees it, 
as ‘under the sign of virginity’. JOHN M. TODD 


The Holy Bible. Revised Standard Version. Pp. xii +- 293 (Nelson) 30s. 


[HE method employed in this translation is set out clearly in the translators’ 
ntroduction. They have maintained as their basic text the King James 
Version as revised in 1881-5 and 1901. This they have revised according 
0 the following principles. The assured results of modern biblical research 
were to be incorporated. Archaic constructions were to give way to their 
modern equivalents. The second person singular was to be maintained 
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only for addressing God. Those archaic words were to be replaced whic: 
survive in current English with an altered meaning (there are, surprisingly. 
over three hundred such words, the revisors tell us). 

The result is wholly admirable. The reasons people give for preferrin1 
or rejecting the language of three centuries ago are many, conflicting; 
and often confused. In general one may say that supporters of the ancieri 
form tend to like it for its strangeness, while those who take the othes 
view tend to assume that language that has not a thoroughly moderr 
ring must fail of its purpose. Both views are based on a misunderstandim1 
of the function of language: which is neither to bewitch nor to explairi 
but to communicate. And communication is not a mere presenting tt 
the mind of familiar labels for things. Those who know the writings c 
R. G. Collingwood will recall in this connexion his masterly demonstratio) 
that language operates in a manner immeasurably subtler than this 
Beyond the connexion of words with things or states of mind throug? 
habitual association, there is the inherent rightness of certain word 
for certain things, out of which language grew. On this theory the obsolet: 
word stands a good chance of breaking through to the hearer where thr 
modern word makes him aware yet perfectly indifferent. The revisors 
it seems to me, have found exactly the right method for releasing thr 
tremendous speaking power of the original. Just those things which di 
hold one up in the old text — the complicated constructions necessitate: 
by the use of the second person singular — are cleared away. Thr 
retention of Thou for God was, I think, right. Used for addressing Goc 
the pronoun does not seem to complicate the sentence as it does whe: 
used among men. I suppose our relation to God is simpler than ou 
mutual transactions! 

In conclusion, a quotation from Lamentations (iii, 1-6) will demonstrat: 
the quality of the Revised Standard Version. 


J am the man who has seen affliction 
under the rod of his wrath; 

he has driven and brought me 
into darkness without any light; 

surely against me he turns his hand 
again and again the whole day long. 


He has made my flesh and my skin waste away, 
and broken my bones; 

he has besieged and enveloped me 
with bitterness and tribulation; 

he has made me dwell in darkness 
like the dead of long ago. 


DOM SEBASTIAN MOORE 
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The Liturgical Movement — Its Origin and Growth by J. H. Srawley, D.D. 
‘Alcuin Club Tract XX VID). Pp. 34 (Mowbray) 4s. 


pee in thirty-four pages, we are given a succinct answer by an Anglican 
scholar (with a reputation justly founded on his book The Early History 
If the Liturgy) to the question ‘what is the liturgical movement? The 
se does not know what were precisely Dr Srawley’s views on the 
nature of the Church, but presumably he held some form of ‘branch’ 
theory, for we find him treating largely with the liturgical movement in 
the ‘Roman Catholic Communion’ which was initiated chiefly by Pope 
Pius X and handled chiefly by the Benedictines of Solesmes, Mont César 
and Maria Laach, and only incidentally of the Anglican movement for 
he revision of The Book of Common Prayer. He gives most space to an 
analysis of books by Dom Herwegen, Dom Beauduin and Dom Laporta. 
| The true purpose of the movement seems to lie in re-education of the 
faithful, from whom, it is hoped, will spring the desire for suitable 
adjustments, rather than in the imposition from above of changes for 
which there has been no preparation and which are, thereby, open to 
misunderstanding. And the reason why education is necessary is because, 
ever since the late Middle Ages and increasingly since the Counter- 
Reformation, there has been a tendency to foster individual, private 
devotion to the Blessed Sacrament at the expense of corporate worship 
in the Eucharistic sacrifice. Ceremonial had ossified, and passivity and 
remoteness had been enforced on the laity. Besides the practical suggestions 
of which we have all heard something, three convictions seem to be 
fundamental. These are, firstly, an adherence to the fact of two poles 
in human affairs, individual and social, which need expression in worship; 
secondly, an insistence on the reality of the Incarnation as consecrating 
the goodness of material things; and thirdly, the importance of a sound 
conception of sacrifice as applied to the Redemption and the Mass, 
with communion as the true completion of the sacrifice. The last leads to 
4 profound apprehension of grace as life in union with Christ, and of the 
Eucharist as the Sacrament of Unity. The second ought to be creative of 
2 sacramental outlook which is at the centre of the liturgy. 
DOM BERNARD MOSS 


The Legacy of Luther by E. W. Zeeden. Translated by Ruth Mary Bethell. 
?p. 221 (Hollis and Carter, 1954) 25s. 


THis work is an abridgement of Zeeden’s Martin Luther und die 
Reformation im Urteil des deutschen Luthertums which was published by 
terder in 1950. Having compared it with the original I should say that 
he abridgement is very well done, only those arguments being left out 
vhich are of interest to the scholar rather than the general reader; the 
inglish version also contains interesting illustrations, of Leibniz, Hamann, 
Joethe, etc. The translation, however, is not always successful. 
sriefly, what Zeeden has done is to examine the view of Luther adopted 
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by various representative figures within the Lutheran tradition from tha 
time of Luther’s death until the end of the eighteenth century. Thus ha 
has assembled a valuable series of texts, from Melancthon, Leibni 
Spener, Moser, Frederick the Great, etc. and worked them together with é 
very sober commentary of his own; in the Recapitulation and Conclusion 
he draws the expected moral about the contradictions inherent withia 
Lutheranism. In this way he enables us to follow, step by step, tha 
transformation of Luther from being the new Elias (in the sixteentl! 
century) to being an enlightened, freedom-loving, pacific eighteenth 
century gentleman fit to be presented to Voltaire (this grooming of thn 
Saxon monk for presentation to Voltaire is the work of Justus Moser) 
But interesting as it is, I do not think this transformation of Luthe: 
the most fascinating aspect of the book. What is quite fascinating is to 
observe how even very fine intellects are slaves of their times; this come2 
out particularly in the case of Méser. He awards top-marks to Luthe: 
for dealing a blow at celibacy —as a result of this decimation of tha 
monasteries there were twenty-seven million more people in Europe b» 
1760 than there would have been otherwise — and without these numbers: 
says Moser, colonization on the vast scale achieved could never have beer 
attempted (would anyone nowadays defend Luther on the ground thas 
he had sent the world-population soaring and made colonization : 
reality?) Again, says Moser, Luther saw to it that great deference wa: 
shown to the secular power (scarcely a recommendation to a centur= 
when Leviathan is roaring through the world, seeking whom he mat 
devour!) The moral to be drawn from all this would seem to be: don” 
worry if you cannot keep up with the ‘spirit of the times’-— within : 
century or so it will probably arrive back at the place where you ara 
standing now. DONALD NICHOLL 


Regularis Concordia ed. Dom Thomas Symons. Pp. lix + 154 (Nelson) 15¥. 


ALTHOUGH the Regularis Concordia is not the first English monasti 
document which supplements and adapts the rule of St Benedict to loca 
conditions, it overshadows all of its predecessors. It is a national document 
promulgated with royal authority in a synod of the whole English Church 
imposing the outlines of a uniform observance on the monks and nuni 
of the newly revived monasteries: yet it is anything but insular. Th: 
compilers knew the best contemporary practice, English and Continental 
and a study of their sources affords excellent evidence of the opennesi 
of the Old English Church to the first-rate in the Christian life everywhere 
The Concordia has, of course, been printed before, notably by Logeman, 
who printed the full text of the best MS. Cotton Tiberius A.3, the T. text 
together with its important Anglo-Saxon gloss. This edition was primaril: 
intended for the philologist and is in any case not easily accessible. A 
new edition was badly needed, and Dom Thomas Symons, himself at 


1 Anglia Bd. xiii, pp. 365-454 and Bd. xv, pp. 20-40. 
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English Benedictine, has now given us a good one. His edition is based 
on the T. text but use has also been made of the earlier, related, inferior 
Sut valuable MS. Cotton Faustina B.3, which has given some better 
eadings and a stronger text generally. An apparatus criticus is provided 
and a translation is printed facing the Latin text. It is a pity that the 
-ditor has chosen to depart from the modern practice of printing medieval 
exts in their original spelling and has instead followed the conventions 
of classical orthography. This will be irritating to some readers but it 
Joes not, of course, detract from the value of the edition. 

_ The main intention of the compilers of the Concordia was to regulate 
iturgical observance and certain other incidents of monastic life. The 
main value of the text therefore lies in the light which it throws on the 
nner life of reformed Anglo-Saxon monasticism and its latest editor has 
oncentrated on making this light burn as brightly as possible. A 
ubstantial portion of the Introduction is headed ‘Organization and Life’ 
ind the annotation of the text, which is a model of relevance and lucidity, 
S mainly concerned to illuminate various points of liturgical detail. The 
esult is a valuable contribution to our knowledge of early monastic 
listory. 

Be npiles of the Concordia could assume that the men and women 
or whose use the document was designed would have a familiar and 
irst-hand knowledge of the life it was intended to regulate. We, however, 
an only gain a knowledge of the context of the Concordia by the most 
tduous historical labouring, and it is clear that unless we know something 
if the ‘outer life’ which forms the context of the routine of liturgy and 
wrayer prescribed by the Concordia, we shall miss a good deal of its point. 
t is fatally easy to read the Concordia and to construct out of the words 
m the page an idealized portrait, more appropriate to a modern 
$enedictine community, than to anything St Dunstan knew. 

There are a few points of detail in which some of Dom Thomas’s 
emarks can perhaps be criticized. He has rather underwritten the part 
f King Edgar in the monastic revival. He suggests that the part of the 
<ing was little more than to consent to what St Dunstan and St 
Ethelwold proposed. He has not given full weight to the diplomatic of 
he Concordia. It opens with a rehearsal of the royal titles and it closes 
vith an important change in the law: it is an act of state, the command 
f the king to his people, to his monks. It is because it is promulgated 
1 a synod summoned by a letter ‘pitacio luculentissime caraxata’ from 
ne king himself that the uniformity prescribed has force. In doing all 
nis Edgar was only fulfilling the obligations of Christian kingship, 
xpressed by St Dunstan in the great Ordo which he drew up for the 
onsecration of Edgar about the same time as the compilation of the 
oncordia. It was only by royal support that the new monasticism could 
verthrow local vested interests and displace ‘the idle crowd of well-born 
lerks’. The evidence is clear that it was Edgar who ‘drove out the priests 
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from the Old and New Minsters’ and thus replaced canons by monks « 
Winchester. Dom Thomas has missed the important, perhaps contem 
porary charter? in which Edgar enjoins: | 

‘that none of his children or any of their successors should eve 
again put priests in the monastery, but that it should be occupied fc 
all time by monks, as he furnished it with the help of Almighty Goo 
when he drove from it the proud priests for their evil deeds and pla 
monks there to serve God...’ 

Birch, C.S. 1159 is also relevant here. Thus the expulsion was the direc 
act of the King and the new state of affairs was warranted by a forme 
charter addressed to 4Ethelwold. | 

We know that the restoration of an ancient monastery, involving it 
re-endowment and the resumption of monastic lands which had been ii 
secular hands for generations, might have caused some dislocations 
amongst local landowners? and it is probable that a good deal of loce: 
resentment against the new monks was created, which meant that the monk 
were more than ever dependent on royal favour. The events immediate}! 
following Edgar’s death bear this out. The disputed succession gaw 
local dissent a chance to take back what it regarded as its own and sonr 
of the monasteries suffered severely. As late as 992, Evesham was stii 
derelict. The fact that the monasteries received a temporary setbac: 
only shows the degree to which they had gained hold of local sentimert 
and piety. But time was needed for that and time was given them by tht 
long, steady and sometimes ferocious support of King Edgar. It is thes 
difficult to follow the editor when he writes: 

‘True the monasteries are represented in the Concordia as bein 
dependent for their well-being on the royal power, but this was a manne 
of speaking.’ 

They were dependent not merely for their well-being but for the» 
existence: Edgar’s part in their foundation, or refoundation, was % 
great as Henry VIII’s in their dissolution. 

Dom Thomas repeats the legend of St Dunstan’s retirement upon thi 
accession of Athelred. It is true that some of the monkish biographer 
lend colour to this view. It was as repellent then as it is now, to associat 
the great Dunstan with the feeble Ethelred, but it is the case that Dunsta: 
attests every known charter of A2thelred’s which can certainly be date: 


2 Robertson, Anglo Saxon Charters, p. 68. To be fair to Dom Thomas, Sir Fram 
Stenton has also failed to note these two charters in his account of the expulsion a 
the clerks, Anglo-Saxon England, p. 445. They may be suspicious but they are non 
the less relevant. 

®* The gift or sale of land to a monastery meant the virtual disinheritance of the form: 
heir. For disputes arising out of such transactions v. Miller, Abbey and Bishopric « 
Ely, p. 19. The resumption of former monastic lands by a monastery could hav 
grave consequences for sitting tenants as well as their heirs, v. Harmer, Anglo-Saxe 
Writs, pp. 380 and 386-7. 

“ For all this v. Mr D. V. J. Fisher’s important article, ‘The Anti-monastic Reactic 
in the Tenth Century’, Cambridge Historical Journal, 1952, pp. 254-70. 
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before 988, the year of the Archbishop’s death. It is in any case improbable 
that Dunstan would voluntarily withdraw from court at such a crucial 
ime for both the young monasteries and the whole country. There is no 
evidence that his retirement might have been involuntary and the charter- 
witness lists seems conclusive. 

_ In conclusion something must be said about the translation which 
Dom Thomas has made for his edition of the Concordia, The Latin of 
the MS. has all the baroque flourish of parvenu literacy. A literal translation 
would be absurd and the editor has given us instead a careful paraphrase. 
it is impossible that everyone will agree with everything that he has done 
out it is clear that we now have a clear, vigorous, lucid, even, translation 
which reads extremely well. The book is a suitable addition to a 
distinguished series. 


Geoffrey Goodman by Geoffrey Soden. Pp. xii + 511 (S.P.C.K.) 42s. 


Mr SopEN has written his biography of the Jacobean bishop of Gloucester 
from a strongly partisan standpoint. He appears to be an anglo-papalist 
with a strong dislike of Dissent, Jesuits and High Anglicans. Bishop 
Goodman had obvious sympathies with Rome but seems to have deferred 
ais defection from the Church of England until his deathbed, if then: 
ae has all Mr Soden’s sympathy. Laud is the archetypal High Anglican 
and only earns a grudging approval from Mr Soden as the hammer of 
she puritans. That he was a man of immensely greater stature than 
soodman; that he had a not ignoble, though impossible, conception of 
he English Church, quite escapes Mr Soden. 

Mr Soden is occasionally absurd. 

‘If Goodman had had the misfortune . . . to be subjected to psycho- 

analysis, he might, in that familiar jargon, have been classified as an 

allergic type belonging to the intermediate sex . . . The indiscretions, 

the impulsiveness, the unaccountable eccentricities might be noted 

as marks of what is, after all, the highest and most creative human type.’ 

In fact in spite of his modern parallels and allusions Mr Soden quite 
‘ails to make Goodman live for us, and it is difficult not to think that 
Goodman was a weak but well-meaning man feebly struggling in a battle 
etween preferment and conscience and getting the worst of all possible 
worlds. But the strength of Mr Soden’s book lies in its weakness as 
yiography. The undisciplined mass of detail, the prolix discursiveness, 
srovide a mass of interesting information about a crucial period in 
3nglish ecclesiastical history. If Mr Soden had detached himself from 
ris Own opinions and had taken the theology and the politics of his 
yeriod more on their own terms, he would have then made a valuable 
00k out of what is merely a useful one. ERIC JOHN 
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Hilaire Belloc: No alienated Man by F. Wilhelmsen. Pp. 108 (Shee 
and Ward) 7s. 6d. 


IN this short book Mr Wilhelmsen has set himself the difficult but exceller 
task of showing in the medium of contemporary philosophical languag 
that Hilaire Belloc was a man at one with himself and with the wor! 
and with the Church, and points to him and to his meaning as the answi 
to modern intellectual despair. 

The book is written in American and in modern philosophical a 
which makes the language seem appalling to one who is used to tt 
writings of Belloc. But when that has been said adverse criticism is é 
an end, and the book clearly shows that the author knows Belloct 
works well and has gone far towards understanding the Belloc behinr 
them in seeing him as ‘a representative of a rarely achieved ideal, that « 
the integrated Christian humanist’. 

The book is divided into three main parts, the first being a detailes 
analysis of The Four Men and a more general study of his Catholiciss 
in the light of The Path to Rome. The second deals with his ‘philosopht 
of history’, the third with his idea and defence of ‘Christendom’. TH 
book concludes with a short note on “The Future Place of Belloc ii 
English Letters’. 

In his first section Mr Wilhelmsen has clearly seen the true meaning 
of the Four Men: that Belloc shows that if he is to succeed as a man ht 
must identify himself with the other three, that he will only really kno» 
and be himself in knowing and being the others, and that the final eneme 
of unaided man is not other men, but is Death. Wilhelmsen sees, 2 
Belloc wanted him to see, that ‘The more fully does man achieve hi 
earthly destiny and bring to a certain pitch of perfection and actualit: 
the possibilities originally latent within him, the more fully he is awar 
of the irony of temporal existence’. ‘To be integrated in earthly existenc 
is to conceive both the possibility of immortality and the threat of it 
opposite.” Belloc shows the depths of classical despair of which he i 
capable in the face of Death, only hints at immortality, and yet show 
that in spite of so facing Death he himself has not despaired: he show. 
you that position: he does not force you into it. It is as though he sai 
“This world around us is indeed wonderful, and yet it passes, and so 
should despair, and yet I do not despair — and why is that?’ 

Wilhelmsen is right to compare this book with The Path to Rome (bot 
purporting to be written of incidents happening in the same year, 1902) 
For in the one Nature is emphasized, in the other Grace. The Four Me: 
were Catholics but they were at least prone to despair. In The Path t 
Rome everything that Belloc meets brings him gladness, for now he i 
walking in the Faith to the Eternal City through unknown countr 
instead of through his own county to the Arun and the things he knew 
In The Path to Rome we find on every page the answer to that dee} 
scepticism which was Belloc’s by nature. Here there is no questioning 
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.0 doubt, no ambiguity. The Faith is what made him, it is the Faith that 
tarts and keeps him walking to Rome; and in Rome the book ends, 
whereas the Four Men do not stay in the Valley of the Arun but pass on 
yeyond it. Death is not final, it is the Faith which remains. It is the Faith 
vhich alone binds men together, both within themselves, between body 

d soul, and outside between each other. And so while Grizzlebeard 

n say “There is nothing at all that remains: nor any house nor any 
astle, however strong; nor any love, however tender and sound, nor 
ny comradeship among men however hardy’, Belloc writes in The Path 
o Rome ‘We passed a charming thing, a little white sculpture in relief, 
et up for a shrine and representing the Annunciation; and as we passed 
t we both smiled . . . And I saw that we were of the same religion.’ He 
lid not have the language of the Italians, but he shared their Faith so 

at he was at home among them. 

_ Modern man is ‘twice alienated from himself’: he ‘looks neither 
utward and above nor outward and round about him. He looks within’. 
in these two books we see a man who overcame this double alienation, 
ind who is conscious of his achievement, for ‘integration is a steady 
struggle. It is not usually characterized by any sudden and dramatic 
iffirmation or negation.’ 

Thesecond section —‘History from within’— sets out to show that for 
Belloc “History is simply the recovery of the self: a personal and communal 
act of memory’. “And that, for the European at least, this is only possible 
‘or one who is of the Faith.’ ‘Since Belloc’s conception of history is 
raditional and organic, he constantly insisted on judging the past in 
the light of the lines of efficient causality that were actually productive 
of this or that historical event or crisis.’ 

It has been objected against Belloc that in his history he ‘takes sides’, 
1e does not give an objective account. To which Wilhelmsen shows 
hat he would reply that not to take sides is to be outside history and to 
Sut yourself in a position where it is impossible to have anything in 
sommon with the people of history and therefore to understand them: 
Do not ask for impartiality when reading of the First Crusade. Belloc 
s there: he is one of the Crusaders. When you know Belloc you know 
he Crusades . . . You understand what Islam meant to Europe.’ 

Such an idea of history went clean contrary to all the principles of his 
contemporaries and he was therefore continually involved in war against 
he ‘Official History’ of England, but it would be wrong to infer from the 
elligerent style of his historical writings that his purpose was simply 
o destroy the Enemy and to throw out the Barbarian: he was building 
is well: ‘The Faith taught Christian men that nothing is ever lost: the 
iges themselves live a timeless and ever fresh Jife in the Vision of God. 
[radition, which is nothing but the corporate life of the past existing in 
he present, is the human analogue of the Eternal Morning Who is the 
3nd of us all.’ Or as Belloc himself put it: ‘To study something of great 
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age until one grows familiar with it and almost to live in its time is na 
merely to satisfy a curiosity or to establish aimless truths: it is rather ' 
function whose appetite has always rendered History a necessity. By t 
recovery of the past, stuff and being are added to us; our lives, whick 
lived in the present only, are a film or surface, take on body — are liftee 
into one dimension more. The soul is fed.’ 

The third chapter takes Esto Perpetua for its text and examines Belloc? 
affirmation of Christendom ‘in terms of a cultural and geographic: 
order minted into a unity by the genius of the Faith’. And Wilhelmse: 
first makes it clear that ‘it is simply false to assert that Belloc identifie: 
Catholicism necessarily with Europe’. Belloc maintained that as a mattes 
of historical fact the Church, under Divine Providence, took on thé 
external accoutrements and language of the Mediterranean civilizationr 
that is, of Greece and Rome, and by so doing gave life to Europe ana 
showed that she herself was meant to be a visible thing. And that 
return to that state of affairs is essential to the salvation of Europe, ana 
some such state of affairs (obviously not of necessity European) is to tha 
best advantage of the Church: ‘To state that the Faith is supra-tempora 
and is thereby never to be identified with any given civilization is te 
enunciate a truism and to miss the point. It is one thing to say that na 
cultural order is of the essence of the Faith; it is another thing to sax 
that the Faith is of the essence of some given cultural order . . . Buti 
with Belloc, the writer of these pages asserts that Christendom mus: 
become a place, because man is a material as well as a spiritual creatures 
existing in space, enduring in time.’ “That God be found in a shrine is 4 
paradox inherent in the very mystery of the Incarnation.’ ‘In one sense 
a Christian is always an exile. In another sense he is an island; and it is 
in this that is to be found the heart of the need for Christendom — é 
corporate theocentric humanism —a place so penetrated by the Faith 
that a man who was there could say that “‘Jesus Christ was in the morning 
skies’’.’ 

If the cumbersome language of this little book be overcome it will be 
found to contain much good and careful thought, and should persuade 
the reader to look to Belloc to find reality in the things we see and hear: 
but especially in that closing sentence of his: ‘Dear reader, read less anc 
sail more’. DOM PHILIP JEBB. 


Psychoanalysis and Personality by J. Nuttin. Pp. 310 (Sheed and Ward) 16s 


THE publishers are to be congratulated on the production of this translation 
of an important psychological work. The author is chiefly concerned, as 
the title tells us, with the impact of the original ideas of Freud and his 
school on the experimental and philosophical psychology of our day. 
He sifts the wheat from the chaff in Freudism and shows that wher 
certain metaphysical ideas are removed from psychoanalysis a large 
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substrata remains that psychotherapy will always have to take into 

account in the future. 

a the chief concern of Father Nuttin has been to integrate into one 
hole all sound philosophical and psychological ideas of personality. 

The results fill a gap that the Catholic psychologist is bound to feel 
hen he gets involved in the thoughts of the psychoanalytical world. 
ow at last we have a set of comprehensive books to give us the Catholic 
lant on these matters; Cognitive Psychology by Moore; Psychiatry and 

Catholicism by Vandervelt and Odenwald; God and the Unconscious by 
ictor White, o.P. and this present volume. 

The chief surprise felt by a disciple of Dr Jung when reading this book 
is that, although large parts might have been written by one of Jung’s 
disciples, the author seems to be very little indebted to that great 

ioneer, for he is only mentioned in passing in the text. Perhaps this 
rather astonishing state of affairs is due to the fact that Jung never panders 
to popular expectations and so remains the ‘treasure difficult to attain’. 
It is, however, impressive that the ideas and views developed continuously 
for the last forty years by Jung should now be put forward in circles and 
under a guise that are clearly almost unaffected by his existence. It seems 
that he is an Alp that will only come to his own great place in the years 
aheade 

One important point. The idea that self-analysis can be conducted 
in the manner suggested by Fr Nuttin seems entirely futile. Any successful 
course of psychotherapy depends for its efficacy on the ‘personal relation’. 
Without this nothing happens — one merely gets lost in the morass of 
causal connexions and infantile experiences on which Freudism has 
clearly foundered. Until the psychotherapist has learned that he is one 
of the poles of the relationship in psychotherapeutic treatment he must 
expect no integration of the personality to take place. 

DOM OSWALD SUMNER 
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GERMAN REVIEWS 


IN the first issue of Zeitschrift fiir Katholische Theologie for 1954, F¥ 
E. Coreth has a long article on Jerome Nadal’s ‘in actione contemplativuss 
which he states is ‘rightly considered the classical formula of the 
specifically Ignation ideal of perfection and is indeed valid for any for 
of the Christian life that is “active” and not strictly “contemplative” ’’ 
He thinks that Suarez was still too much influenced by St Thomas anc 
the example of the older Orders in putting action and contemplation om 
the same level: clearly contemplation and prayer must provide the springs: 
of action in any Christian life, but the Jesuit way of holiness consists: 
essentially in action—it is not a teaching and preaching derived from 
the fullness of contemplation, as is the Dominican way. In the same 
issue Fr Kark Rahner begins a discussion on Monogenism which, ont 
the basis of the present state of the Church’s teaching, he thinks, must 
be qualified as ‘theologically certain’. 

In Scholastik for the second quarter of 1954, Fr Otto Semmelrothy 
who has just written a book on the Church as ‘Protosacramenti 
(Ursakrament)’, has an article on Mary as the Prototype (‘Urbild’) of 
the Church; Fr Helmut Ogiermann writes sympathetically on Marcel’s: 
treatment of the arguments for God’s existence; Fr Caspar Nink examines: 
with characteristic thoroughness the notions of ‘being, life and knowledge’.. 
In reviewing — favourably, on the whole — recent editions of manuals: 
of dogmatic theology, Fr Semmelroth also pleads for an approach to: 
the subject which will render it more intelligible to our contemporaries: 
‘The truths of revelation are not merely “objects,” but invitations to: 
men to practise the truth. This does not mean turning dogmatic theology’ 
into homiletics, but even dogmatic theology must make its content: 
intelligible as for preaching’. E.Q. 
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In Wednesday, 5th May, Dom Christopher Butler was re-elected Abbot 
»9f Downside. We offer him our hearty congratulations and goodwill. 


JOM VINCENT CAVANAGH has been obliged by ill health to relinquish his 
ost as Housemaster of Roberts. He is replaced by Dom Hilary Steuert. 


NOTHING brings home to us so poignantly the irrevocability of the past 
is does the death of those who dominated, indestructible symbols, our 
chooldays. Old Gregorians of many generations will have felt this 
articularly with the death of Magdalene Poynter on 14th May, aged 
ighty-two. Miss Poynter was Matron for thirty-two years, and round 
ler person crystallize most of one’s memories of the Old House and 
-arrot’s Cage part of school life. Lux perpetua luceat ei. 


We offer our congratulations to T. J. Warriner who has been awarded a 
najor scholarship in Classics at Pembroke College, Oxford. 


\ Numser of Old Gregorians, living in the United States, have joined 
gether to show their appreciation of Abbot Trafford by founding a 
cholarship in recognition of his period as Head Master of the School. 

e Scholarship is called “The Abbot Trafford North American 
cholarship’ and is intended for boys who have done well in the Common 
éntrance Examination, and with a special preference for boys who are 
he sons of Old Gregorians or who have connexions with North America. 
We wish to thank the donors, who are too numerous to mention by 
lame, for their great generosity. 


HE Commission under the Chairman of Sir George Rendel (’03-’07), 
as published its report on the proposed changes in the Constitution of 
he Colony of Singapore. 


ATRICK WALL (°31-'34) has been elected M.P. for the Haltemprice 
ivision of Hull in a recent bye-election. 


. J. Moony (’21-’26) has been appointed Recorder of Exeter. 


_K. B. M. Nicuo.as (’32-’37), Fellow of Brasenose College, has been 
lected to the All Souls Readership in Roman Law. 
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GrorGE BELLORD (’13-’21) has been created a Knight of St Gregory bt 
the Holy Father. 


In the Third Programme, Christopher Sykes’s (’17-’25) study of Marsha 
Ney ‘The War Criminal’ has been produced, and James Pope-Henness: 
(’28-’35) whose book, The Baths of Absalom, has just been published be 
Allan Wingate, spoke about a recent Paris Exhibition. 


P. J. ALLort (°46-’51) of Wadham College and C. D. Harris (°47-’51) c 
Trinity College have been awarded Heath Harris Travelling Scholarshiyy 
by the University of Oxford. 


For the second year in succession, Bryan Marshall (31-’32) won thi 
Grand National on Royal Tan; and the racing correspondents were agai! 
unanimous in their praise of his superlative riding. In the Grand Militari 
Challenge Cup, Michael Gordon-Watson (’25-’32) was only a_ hea: 
behind the winner. 


J. C. DE F, SLEEMAN (’22-’28), who is now at the Canadian National Defenc 
College, has been promoted substantive Colonel and Mentioned ii 
Despatches for gallant and distinguished Services in Korea. 


AT the Passing-Out Parade at Sandhurst on 11th February, M. J. Kell! 
(47-52) was commissioned in the Royal Fusiliers, M. D. Wilson (47-52: 
in the Seaforth Highlanders and J. A. Charlesworth (47-’52) in tht 
K.O.Y.L.I. 


R. F. O'REILLY (45-’49) has been Captain of Wanderers R.F.C. thi 
season; M. D. Corbett (°38-’44) has been playing for Clifton, A. B 
Vyvan (’48-’52), for Coventry, and J. R. S. England (’44-’49) for Londo: 
Hospital. 


THE RT Rev. REGINALD BUTCHER (’21I-’23), President of St Edmund’ 
College, Ware, has been appointed a Domestic Prelate to the Pope. 


Lr-Cot C. P. M. WorRALL (’28-’34) took the salute at the March Pas 
of the 3rd Battalion Coldstream Guards on Horse Guards Parade i 
May, a revival of the custom of mounting the guard there in May instea: 
of in the forecourt of Buckingham Palace. 


FATHER Ivo THOMAS, 0.P. (31-32), preached the conferences to the Ol 
Gregorians who came to Downside for Holy Week. On Easter Sunda. 
there was the customary Dinner in the Main Refectory at which th 
Abbot welcomed the guests and David Rogers replied for the Old Boys 
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